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Musical Jtems. 


HOME. 
Awmonce the artists to appear in the Berlin Philharmonic 
concerts is Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, the American 
pianist. 
Czsar Tomson, the violinist, arrived in this coun- 
try in the latter part of October and made his first ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall, New York, October 30. 


Epwarp Baxter Perry left Boston on his annual con- 
cert and recital tour the first day ot October, to be absent 
ten weeks in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kansas. 


Proressor Barra, the most popular piano teacher of 
Berlin, teaches seven hours each day and yet keeps up 
a remarkable repertory. He plays from memory and 
with a surprising technic. 


Mr. Husert P. Maty’s collection of some 8000 vol- 
umes of sacred music has been purchased by the New- 
berry Library, Chicago. The collection includes a large 
number of early New England song publications. 





Very instructive to students will be the course of lec- 
tures announced by the eminent critic, H. E. Krehbiel, 
in New York, on the programmes of the Pailharmonic 
and Symphony Concerts. They will be twelve in number. 


Tue Apollo Club of New York includes some of the 
most eminent soloists among its members, and, further, 
it requires that all its members be re-examined every 
two years, in order to keep only fresh voices in its ranks, 
Of course, its work is of the highest standard. 


A soprano, Miss Ellen Beach Law, is now before the 
American public whose range is said to extend to the 
e of the 7ch space above the staff. When it is remem- 
bered that Patti’s highest note was g, fourth line above 
the staff, it will be seen what a marvelous range the 
newcomer has. 


Mapame Fourcu-Man1, who will be remembered as a 


dramatic soprano of the first rank, and who achieved 
great triumphs, died in poverty in the northern part of 
New Jersey. Ste was buried at Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Only two members of her family were present—a son 
and a daughter. She was forty-six years old. 


Woe the Boston Symphony Concerts open there will 
be two violins in the orchestra that will represent $9000 
cash. During the past summer Mr. Franz Kaeisel, the 
concert master, purchased a genuine Stradivarius in 
Europe for $5000, and Mr. C. M. Loefiler, who also 
plays first violin at the same desk with Mr. Kneisel, 
purchased a similar instrument for $4000. 


THE coming musical season promises to be an interest- 
ingone. There will be the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Paur, conductor; the New York Symphony, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor ; the New York Philharmonic, 
Anton Seidl, conductor; and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Theo. Thomas, conductor, before the public. 
Cesar Thomson, a violinist who has been ranked with 
the immortal Joachim and Sarasate, Eugene Ysaye, 
another Belgian violinist of great renown, and artists of 
lesser light, are preparing for tours throughout the coun- 
try. 

In addition, the Metropolitan Opera Company, with the 
De Reskes, Melba, Scalchi, and others of equal note, and 
the special season of German opera under Walter Dam- 
rosch, with such artists as Rosa Sucher, Materna, Max 
Alvary, Rothmiil, Emil Fischer, and Conrad Behrens, 
will provide for the operatic side of musical art. 

There are not 80 many pianists announcing appear- 
ances, but with Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood devoting more 
time to piano recitals, as he announces he will, there will 
be an opportunity for piano lovers. 

Oar readers will notice more items of late concerning 
books on musical subjects and the enlarging and found- 
ing of new libraries These are healthy signs, and coupled 
with the increased patronage of high-class concertsshow 
decided musical growth in America. 


FOREIGN, 


Emanuel CHanrrers, an eminent composer, died 
recently at the age of 52 years. 


Awortuer part of the ‘‘Hymn to Apollo’? has been 
found. It contains twenty-eight lines. 


Titewer'’s Mozart monument for Vienna is nearly 
completed, and is to be unveiled next spring. 


Sarasate bas had thirty-two watches, given by ad- 
mirers, Most of them are in the shape of a violin. 


Tr is said that an injunction is to be taken out against 
“* Pagliacci’? on the ground that its text is pirated. 


Tue 100th performance of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria” 
was celebrated at Leghorn with a torchlight procession. 


Jouann Srravss, the waltz king, has recently cele- 
brated his golden jubilee. American admirers sent a 
silver wreath. 


Ir is now reported that there will be Wagner opera 
at Bayreuth next summer. It was announced that there 
would not be. 


Mrs. Btoomrizip Zeisuer began her European 
season October 16th, in Bremen, where she played with 
the Philharmonic Society. 


Epwarp Hausiick, after forty-five years of service 
as Professor of Music at the University in Vienna, has 
asked to be retired with a pension. 


A PROSPEROUS season of opera is being given in 
Alexandria, Egypt. ‘' Favorita’’ and the ‘* Barber of 
Seville’ are among the drawing cards. 


Vuapimir von Pacumany has not been heard in Ber- 
lin tor many years. He is announced to give three 
piano recitals there at Bechstein Hall in December. 


Iv regard to newspaper reports of new operas, Verdi 
says: ‘‘The papers are wrong. It is finished, all is 
ended. The hour for rest has struck. I am waiting for 
the last knell.” 


A VIOLIN concerto by the late Wilhelm Taubert, con- 
ductor at the Berlin Royal Opera in William I’s reign, 
has recently been found among his papers by his son, 
Prof. Emil Taubert. 


Own reading that Clara Schumann celebrated her 
seventy fifth birthday on September 13 at Interlaken, 
one cannot help thinking how many pearls would have 
been added to the world’s musical treasures could Schu- 
mann have preserved his lite and health as long as his 
wife, who has survived him thirty-eight years. 


Ara recent sale of musical autographs in Berlin the 
original of Weber’s ‘‘Invitation to the Dance”? fetched 
$750. It had been for many years in the market for $75 
without finding a purchaser. At the same sale one of 
Schubert’s songs, ‘* Antigone,’’ was sold for $120. Poor 
Schubert would have been glad to sell it, copyright 
and all, for $1.20. 

GERMAN composers have not been idle during the 
past -year. According to an official announcement 
(communications of the Society of German Music Sel- 
lers) as many as 10372 musical publications were 
issued in Germany in 1893. Of these 490 were for full 
orchestra, 195 for military band, 683 for string instru- 
ments, 3242 for piano, and 3976 vocal. 


Mme. Metpa has accepted an engagement for the 
coming year at the Opera Comique, Paris. She will 
receive 1500 francs a night. In New York Mr. Abbey 
pays her 5000 francs a night, or $1000. Yet the 
Australian feels highly complimented in her Paris en- 
gagement. She comes here to make money, but she 
goes to Paris to establish her reputation. 

Tue oldest singing-teacher in London, Senor Emanuel 
Garcia, has just completed a new work on his art, en- 
titled ‘‘Hints on Singing,’’ embodying the results of his 
sixty-five years’ experience as a teacher. The eminent 
Professor will be ninety years old in a few months. Of 
his two famous sisters, the older, Maria Malibran, died 
many years ago, while Mme. Viardot Garcia, whom 
Liszt considered the greatest of all dramatic singers, is 
still active, at the age of seventy-three, as a vocal 
teacher in Paris. 

Tue average salary of a member of the Imperial 
Opera House orchestra is about $27.50 per month, al- 
though a few of the leaders, such as the first violin, first 
oboe, and two or three others, receive about 80 per 
cent. more. The Opera band is practically the only 
symphonic orches'rain Vienna, and the members are also 
engaged to play under Dr. Richter at the Philharmonic 
concerts. For this they receive an extra fee of two 
florins—say, about 60 cents—fcr each rehearsal, and 
the same amount for each performance. The average 
English rate of pay forsymphony concerts is a guinea to 
the rank and file, this including one rehearsal, all extra 
rehearsals being paid for at half fees. In America, or: 
chestral musicians who do ‘‘job’’ work get $10 for a 
concert, including three rehearsals, 
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OONCERT PROGRAMMES. 


C. F. Stayner, Salt Lake City. 


March, Military, Tausig Schubert; Impromptu C. 
minor, Op. 90, No. 1, Schubert; Minuet in B minor, 
Op. 78, Schubert; Soiree de Vienne, No. 6, Liezt- 
Schubert; Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3, Schubert; a, 
1 Would That My Love, b, Song Without Words, 
Op. 19, No. 1, Mendelssohn; Trirring of the Birds, 
Belema; Staccatella, Caprice de Concert, C. Stern- 
berg; a, Poeme erotique, b, An den Fruhling, Op. 48, 
Grieg; Tremolo, L. M. Gottschalk; Buy a Broom, 
Wm. H_ Sherwood. 


The Pupils of Miss Laura D,. Henderson, Logansport, 
Indiana, 


March from Ruins of Athens (2 pianos, 4 hands), 
Beethoven; Vocal Solo, Armorer's Song (Robin Hood 
Op.), DeKoven ; Duet, Loin du Bal, Gillet; Duet, O 
Joyful Hour, Lichner ; Invitation to the Dance, Weber; 
Duet, Sparrows Chirping, Behr; a, Serenata, Mos- 
kowski; b, Intermezzio and Valse Lente (Ballet Music 
trom Sylvia), Delibes; a, German Song, Tschaikow- 
sky ; b, Watcher’s Night Song (supposed to be sung in 
Macbeth), Grieg; ¢c, Valse Brilliant in A Flat, Chopin ; 
Hungarian Dances (2 pianos, 8 hands), Brahms. 


By Pupils of Miss Nora F. Wilson. 


Valse, Viennoise, Godard ; a, Serenata, Moszkowski ; 
b, Murmuring Zephyrs, Jensen-Nieman; Vesper 
Chimes, Wilson G. Smith; a, Gavotte, from French 
Suite, Bach; b, Spinning Song, Joseffy; Duet, a, The 
Lake, b, Hunting Song, DOurville; The Two Sky- 
larks, Leschetizky ; a, Berceuse, b, Polonaise, Op. 26, 
No. 1, Chopin. 


Piano Recital by Pupils of Miss Minnie T. Scott. 


Piano Solo, Second Waltz, Godard; Vocal Solo, My 
Heart at thy Sweet Voice, Samson and Delilah, Saint- 
Saens; Piano Solo, March Characteristique, Bohm ; 
Vocal Solo, The Workers, Gounod; Piano Solo, Taren- 
telle, E minor, Op. 8, Smih; Song Without Words, 
Moelling; Tannhauser, Oesten; Aria, from Oratorio 
Messiah, O Thou That Tellest, Handel; Concert Polka, 
Bartlett; In the Merry Month of May, Merkel: ’Tis 
Better So, Vocal, Watson; Serenade, Schubert-Liszt ; 
Polish Dance, Op. 8, Scharwenka. 


Newark Oollege of Music, Louis Arthur Russell, 
Director. 


Contralto Song, He the Noblest, Robert Schu- 
mann}; Piano Solo, a, Prelude, No 15, D Flat, Fr. 
Chopin; b, Forest Scenes, No. 6, Robert Schumann ; 
Soprano Song (Waltz), Ecstasy, Luigi Arditi; Piano 
Solo, Andante trom First Concerto, G Minor, F. Men- 
delssohn ; Scenes from Cavalleria Rusticana, by Pietro 
Mascagni; a, Intermezzo Sinfonico, arranged as an 
Ave Maria for Soprano, Solo, Violin, *Cello, Organ, 
and Piano; b, Church Scene, Chorus and Soli. 


Pupils of Miss L, R. Church, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Tarantelle. Op. 24, Ad. M. Foerster; What the Swal- 
low Sang, C. Bohm; Hope, Lichner; Myosotis, R. 
Wohlfahrt; Thoughts of Home, Theo. Moelling ; Com- 
mencement March, F’. Behr; The Owl and the Pussy- 
cat, Geo. Ingraham; Without a Mistake, L. Kohler; 
At Play, L Novara; Heavenly Rest, R. Goerdeler; 
Moonlhght, R Goerdeler; Mill-wheel Song, W. G. 
Smith; Reverie at the Piano, W. G. Smith; Concerto 
No 1 (last movement), Mozart: Inventions, Nos. 1 and 
8, Bach; Variations, Nel Cor Piu, Beethoven; Rondo 
in D, Mozirt; Grand Galop de Concert, Ketterer: 
Sonata in F, Mozart; Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 4, Schu- 
bert. 


Piano Contest, St. Joseph Academy, Greensburg, Pa. 


Prelude, Op. 28, Chopin; Sonata, No. 6, F Major, 
Mozart; Concert Etude, Lamentation, Foerster; Il 
Trovatore, Verdi, Singetee ; Concert Etude, Exultation, 
Foerster. 


Piano Recital by the Pupils of Helen M. Gunn. 


Overture, William Tell (four hands), Rossini-Gotts- 
chalk; Piano Solo, Serenade, Schubert-Liszt ; Piano 
Solo Valse Brilliante, Moszkowski; Piano Solo, Sou- 
venir D’Andalousie, Gotischalk; Piano Solo, Gems 
of Scotland, Rive-King; Vocal Duet, The Night, Mili- 
lotti; Piano Solos, a. Rippling Waves, b, Fresh Life, 
Spindler; Piano Solo, Waltzes, Op. 64, Nos. 1, 2, 
Chopin; Vocal Solo, Cade La Sera, Mililotti; Piano 
Duet, Reponds Moi (Dance Cubani), Gottschalk. 


Recital by Miss Beal's Pupils, La Porte, Indiana. 


Andante, from Sonata in G Major; a. Short Sketch 
of Mozart's life, b. Minuet, composed in his fifth year; 
Village Musicians, Von Wilm; Evening, Eyer; The 
Troubadour, Edward Rohde; Les Angelus, Wilson 
Smith; Humoreske, Grieg; Gavotte, Fondey; Sailor 
Boy’s Dream, Le Hache; Waltz Op. 89, No. 2, Chopin; 
Barcarole, Tschaikowsky ; Ojos Criollos (four hands), 
Gottschalk. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIO, 





BY DR, W. PEGGE, 





Music affects the health to an amazing and startling ex- 
tent. Many instances may be quoted. A gentleman! met 
in St. Petersburg informed me quite recently that a medi- 
cal friend of his had been studying the effects of musical 
sounds on the ailing ones, and had learned that they 
modify the circulation of the blood and the activity of 
the heart in a direct ratio to the pitch and fortissimo of 
sound ; this is technically styled “‘ tone color.”” 

In ancient history, and the sacred works of various 
nations, one finds numbers of incidents of the influence 
of musical sounds, and their incalculably beneficial 
effect upon sick people. There is a record of songs 
devoted in ancient Egypt to the promotion of virtue and 
morality in the education of youth Those records 
attribute the barbarism of Cyrcethe to the gross neglect 
of music, and the refinement and purity of the manners 
and customs of the Arcadians to a natural love and rev- 
erence for the divine art. From the Hebrew Scriptures 
we learn that a cure was sought for the derangement of 
Saul in the harp-playing of David; Pythagoras highly 
commended music in the treatment of the insane; and 
Thales found in music his most powerful and effectual 
means of combating a pestilence which once ravaged 
Sparta 

Xenocrates soothed insane people by musical sounds, 
and Theophrastus declared, and held, that even the ven- 
omous bites of reptiles were rendered less mischievous 
by subjecting the victim to the influence of melody. 
When physicians in the dark ages thought they recog- 
nized evil spirits as the cause of disease, music was 
declared to be the curative; and, again, Martin Luther 
expressed the same belief, or, rather, had strong faith, 
when he wrote that ‘‘ music is one of the most beautiful 
and glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter and 
implacable foe.” 

One of the kings of Spain was at one time in such a 
weak and morbid condition of health that his devoted 
consort almost despaired of seeing his Majesty in sound 
health again. In fact, he was so despondent thet he 
completely neglected his person, and refused to see or 
be seen by any of his courtiers and loyal subjects, and 
great grief and consternation prevailed over all the 
nation. In the midst of their dismay a happy thought 
passed through the mind, devoted and faithful, of the 
King’s beautiful consort. Farinelli was then a famous 
singer, and him she commanded to appear at the palace, 
and also several other artists, together with the private 
orchestra which only performed in the palace, but which 
now had been long inactive, owing to the mental aliena- 
tion of the King. 

The Queen desired Farinelli to sing and the other 
artists to perform, which they did—alternately, of course 
—the performance taking place in a large chamber ad- 
joining the suite occupied by the King. The effect was 
almost magical. His Majesty remained quiet, listening, 
for two or three hours, and at last, during an interval of 
the performance, sent an attendant commanding the 
presence of the artists who had taken part. When they 
appeared before him, he bade them to ask him for any 
favor in reason, ard he would grant it. Farinelli be- 
sought the King to permit his attendants to dress and 
shave him. After this was done, the royal sufferer evi- 
dently felt better, and then Farinelli implored his Maj- 
esty to allow his loyal subjects to see him walk out in 
the great gardens daily. The favor was heartily granted, 
and from that day dated the rapid convalescence of 
King Philip of Spain. 

That enchanter of the world, grand old Stradella, by 
the rare magic of his voice on the evening stillness of 
San Giovanni Laterno, arrested the steel of his would- 
be murderer and Italian bravo. The assassin’s uplifted 
hand, about to strike the blow that would have robbed 
the world of one of the greatest geniuses that ever lived, 
sank harmless by his side as he listened to Stradella’s 
glorious tones, and emotions so completely overpowered 
the would-be assassin that he bowed his head and wept 
aloud. Such was the influence of music, even upon 
that fierce, rugged nature. 


SOME METHODS OF POPULARIZING SONGS, 





Mr Cowen, the song writer, has been interviewed, and 
he tells some curious secrets of the trade which, how- 
ever, are not peculiar to the English, you know. In the 
good old times, the palmy days spoken of by old fogies, 
when a singer of renute sung a song success was assured 
to the composer. Rival publishers, keen eyed and ani- 
mated by the demon of competition, found in this fact a 
hint, and there was inaugurated the ‘‘ system of indis- 
criminately giving royalties” for the singing of a song. 
Mr. Cowen informs us that in order to advertise a 
song the publisher will pay a fee to Mr. Brown or Miss 
Jones every time the artist sings the song. Then there 
are second-rate artists, especially women, who like to 
have songs ‘‘ expressly written’’ for them, and as there 
is als) bitter competition among composers, who are 


superfluously over-abundant, the ambitious singer is 
gratified, with the result that the public is tortured by 
mediocre singers and mediocre songs. It is a curious 
fact that when a song bears on its title-page the legend, 
‘*sung to rapturous applause by the famous Jenny Squa- 
lini,” it attracts public attention to the point of popu- 
larity ; and, in addition, when Jenny, night after night, 
insists on singing the song for which she is paid, she 
creates a false popularity which soon is changed into 
the real article. Obstinate repetition is accepted as if it 
were enthusiastic demand, then follows ovine obedience 
toa leader, and the composer of ‘‘ Perch on my Finger, 
oh! Bird of Love,” or the ‘‘ Pansies are Drooping o’er 
Dear Dora’s Grave,’’ wakes up to find himself famous. 
The method is not unknown in this country, and there 
are not a few bad singers who will refuse to butcher a 
new song unless they are paid for it. Mr. Cowen is an 
optimist, and he believes that the time is coming when 
the publishers in self defense will be obliged to combine 
and refuse to pay royalties to any singer, great or small. 
Singers, however, are not to be defied, they are a power 
in the world of music, and each is an autocrat in her 
special large or small world. What would become of 
the composer if a Singers’ Protective Union were organ- 
ized, and if singers refused to sing the songs of those 
composers whose name was in the black list? Composers 
should pay and not criticise singers. 





JESTS THAT INSTRUCT. 





A Faor.—Just before a rehearsal of an amateur or- 
chestra in North London, a gentleman—a tenor trom- 
bone player—applied to the conductor for membership. 
From his tall talk, and especially from the magnificence 
of his instrument, the conductor thought he had a great 
acquisition to his forces, but he wished to hear him take 
part in the rehearsal before giving a decision. In one 
piece there were several bars marked pp, but the tenor 
trombone was played loudly. The conductor pulled the 
band up sharply, and, not wishing to be personal, simply 
remarked that the passage was marked pp, and should 
be so p'ayed. A second attempt was made with a simi- 
lar response from the trombone. There was no help for 
it, so the conductor had to say that the tenor trombone 
player was playing very loudly, though the passage was 
marked pp. That individual replied, ‘: Yes, it’s marked 
pp, and I am playing ‘ pretty powerful, *aint 1?” The 
members of the orchestra roared, and the tenor trom- 
bone disappeared forever. 


Sovsa tells a funny little incident concerning the in- 
discriminate use of the word “ professor,’’ so obnoxious 
to all real musicians. When in the service of the United 
States as director of the Marine Band, when he was 
ordered South to participate in some national holiday 
festivities, the Committee of Arrangements requested him 
to give an evening concert on the hotel rotunda. Such 
wrs the public interest that the crowd jammed in pell- 
mell and upset the music racks. Mr. Sousa told the 
chairman that unless his men had moreroom there could 
be no concert, Thereupon the chairman mounted a 
stool and shouted: ‘‘ The Professor says that the Pro- 
fessor and his professors will be unable to furnish any 
music, ladies and gentlemen, unless the Professor and 
the Professor's professors are relieved from the present 
pressure’ There was a frantic scattering, and the 
‘* professors ’’ played without further hindrance. 


~ WORTH REMEMBERING 





A Musicran.— Do you want to know what constitutes 
musicianship? The ability to play if a performer, a prac- 
tical knowledge of theory, musical history, the technic 
of the instrument, ete. The ability to perform is no 
proof of musicianship ; as well might an individual be 
given credit for learning because he can repeat an ad- 
dress, or show agility in making figures on a blackboard. 
Neither of these efforts are proof of the individual’s 
knowledge of what he is repeating or the value of fig- 
ures—many years of study and practice are necessary to 
acquaint one with the different phases of theory, musi- 
cal history, both general and as applied to the instrument, 
musical literature, the technic of the instrument and its 
history. These efforts should be preceded by a good 
literary education. Jealousy and ignorance are twin 
sisters; and where differences arise of a musical nature, 
ignorance is the cause. A thoroughly educated musi- 
cian is devoid of jealousy—its presence is proof positive 
of intellectual weakness somewhere. An education 
makes one charitable, obliging, kind, willing to aid; 
and he who is ignorant tries to cover the weakness by 
backbiting, being uncharitable, unhappy, unwilling to 
aid —Dominant. 
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STANDARD GRADED 


COURSE OF STUDIE 


——FOR THE—— 


PIANOFORTE. 
Complete in Ten Grades. 


COMPILED BY 


MR. W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
Price Each Grade $1.00. 





These studies consist of standard études and 
studies arranged in progressive order, selected from 
the best composers, for the cultivation of 


TECHNIC, TASTE, and SIGHT READING, 


carefully edited, fingered, phrased, and annotated, 
and supplemented with complete directions for the 
application of Mason’s ‘‘System of Touch and Tech- 
nic,” for the production of a modern style of playing. 
Mr. Mathews has had the help of other noted musi- 
cians and teachers, and they have taken the whole 
field of piano studies and selected therefrom suchas 
are most useful for meeting every necessity in a 
teacher’s experience. Teachers will be delighted 
with the sterling musical and useful technical 
qualities of these études, 

There are ten grades, a volume to each grade, 
each containing about thirty pages. Every difliculty 
is prepared by being first introduced in its’ most 
simple form, 


TESTIMONIALS, 


I must express my great pleasurein Mr. Mathews’ 
new piano book in ten giades, It is the best book 
that ever came into the piano teacher’s hands. 
Mathews’ has brought light out of the chaos of 
piano instructors and pieces. Every grade contains 
the lessons appertaining to it, besides a list of class- 
ical and popular pieces of the same grade. Every 
piano teacher must have it, to succeed. Mr. 
Mathews, as well as Mr, Presser, the publisher, 
have given usa boon for which we cannot be too 
thankful. Gro. DOELKER. 


The ‘Mathews’ Standard Course of Piano 
Studies,” with its valuable Suggestions as to suit- 
able pieces, will be arelief and joy to tired teachers, 
who heretotore have been obliged to spend much of 
their rest time reading over new music for their 
classes. Mrs. M. K, Branuam. 


Ihave received Mathews’ ‘‘ Graded Studies,” and 
after carefully examining it, find the work to be an 
admirable addition to the preceding parts. Mr, 
Mathews certainly deserves credit and praise for 
presenting such a splendid graded work to the 
public, and every conscientious teacher ought to 
examine and make use of it, as it advances the 
scholar‘very rapidly, also produces good players, 

E. Sronr. 


Iam very much pleased with the ‘‘Graded Course 
of Studies? by Mathews. Itis just what is needed, 
and I, for one, will adopt it in my future work, 

AvDIE F, Lex, 


Tam delighted with the “‘ Graded Course 3 Mitiis 
by far the best collection of melodious studies, and 
the best selections for equalizing the work of the 
two hands that I have ever seen. They seem to 
please the pupil immensely, 

Mrs. Gro. WitL1AMson. 


OOURAGE IN MUSIO, 





BY JEAN HARAS, 





“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

From the very beginning of our musical career, much 
courage is required to stumble on through the wearying 
labyrinths of scales, exercises, arpeggios, etc., which 
Seem apparently endless, and absolutely futile. (Of 
course, we are speaking now of the ordinary musical 
student, who is not particularly gifted to any especial 
degree.) But gradually, or in some cases suddenly, 
there comes the awakening. Those dreary miles of 
monotonous scales were leading, though we did not know 
it—leading us to the ascent to the glorious Temple of 
Music, which was, before, so far above us we could not 
even see it. Then, suddenly, from afar, it bursts on us 
in all its full glory. We hear the marvelous strains 
issuing from its portals; we see the gifted attendanis 
worshiping at its shrines with such ecatatic delight that 
some spark of their enthusiasm reaches even us, 80 far 
below in the dark and mist, and we too fall on our knees, 
and vow a lifelong devotion in unswerving, unalterable 
service to that glorious goddess, Music. We will rest 
not day or night until we too have climbed that steep 
ascent, and gained a right of entrance to that wondrous 
temple, where we may minister with the chosen ones 
whose melodious strains ao stir and rouse us, as we hear 
them faintly through the distance. Thus our vow is 
made. Henceforth we are the eager and willing slaves 
of music; and so we set to work—bravely and cheer- 
fully. The ascent is not so difficult, after all we progress 
faster than we expected; the flush of that first enthu- 
siasm ig still upon us; though glorious melodies still 
reach us, inspiring us with hope and zeal and determina- 
tion. Alas! we are still too Sar off to see all the diffi- 
culties that lie in our way, the hidden pitfalls that stretch 
between us and our goal. But we see them at last— 
when we have climbed high enough. Yes, we see them, 
and realize them fully in all the bitterness of our disap- 
pointment; and we contess to ourselves that, in spite of 
our utmost efforts and our most untiring endeavors, we 
can never (at any rate in this world) reach those portals 
that seemed so near and so easily attainable at the com- 
mencement of our journey. At this crisis, this turning- 
point, which comes, I believe, in the life of every earnest 
student, when the utter impossibility of attaining the 
ideal is realized for the first time, in all its unpitying, 
uncompromising distinctness, who shall say courage is 
unnecessary ? 

Aye, it is the lack of courage, of the finest, truest 
courage, even the courage against ourselves, that causes 
so many, overwhelmed by the mighty requirements of 
music, to give up in despair and turn back to the dark- 
ness and mist again, to say: ‘It’s no use; I’ve notalent, 
Ican never be a musician. I’ve just got far enough to 
see how little I do know, and I can never get any farther ; 
so I shall give it up.” 

And it is to those who are just about to give up and 
turn back we would say: Stop, pause one moment, 
and think. 

Is all that toil, all that labor which you have hitherto 
so ungradgingly bestowed on your ascent, to go for 
nought? Isall the money expended by your parents on 
your musical education to be, simply thrown away as 
wasted? Are all the hours which you have devoted to 
your practice to represent nothing but time ignorantly or 
wilfully misspent? 

You may never be able to reach your ideal, but you 
can get nearer and nearer to it—slowly and painfully, 
perhaps, but nearer nevertheless. 

So, then, take courage, and struggle upward, and you 
will find that, even here, rewards willcome. For though 
Music is a stern, unbending mistress to all cowards who 
waver and are faint-hearted, and shuts her doors relent- 
lessly against the false and fickle, she is very tender and 
pitiful to all her ¢rue disciples. She does not demand 
wondrous capabilities from those not endowed with them ; 
she only asks for true-hearted faithfulness from all who 
volunteer in her service. 

Low down in the ascent as you may be, there are 
others yet below yoy, and others again just commencing 
the toilsome climb; and their eyes are upon you, and if 
you turn back. who shall blame them if they too lose 
heart, and follow your example. You will be held 
responsible for their defalcation. Then, lend them a 
helping hand; smooth away their difficulties as far as 
you can, and let them profit by your experience. Inter- 
pret to them the messages which you hear, but which will 
not reach them unless you transmit them. You will find 
that by so doing you will imperceptibly raise yourself, 
and you will be nearer the goal than you thought. 

You may be a minister of Music, and you may convey 
her whispered teachings and do her works, and, in the 
words of Mrs. Browning :— 

“So others shall take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 


From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 
And Gods grace fructify through thee to all.” 


There is a demand for courage against a class of 
‘friends? I mean those dreadful people who are ‘so 
fond of music,” and who always implore you, ‘‘ Play us 


something, please do—it will be such a treat;’’ and 
perhaps, if you do not know them, you believe them, 
and sit down to give them of your best—the work of 
which you know you are most cap:ble of giving a fin- 
ished rendering. They also sit down, but not to listen. 
Ob, dear no! The ‘treat’? for which they so earnestly 
begged was not a musical one. It was only the oppor- 
tunity to unloose the flood gates of their conversation, 
and let forth a voluble torrent ot gossip and scandal, 
which is shielded so admirably by your impassioned for- 
tissimos, and which sinks sympathetically to an audible 
whisper with your tenderest planissimos. (The marvel- 
ous effect of a sudden change from fff to ppp in such 
cases is well known, and the results are often more 
amusing than edifying.) And when, at last, they be- 
come aware, by your seeking a seat, that you have fin- 
ished, they exclaim gratefully, “Oh, thank you. That's | 
a very pretty piece. What is it called?” ** Beetho- | 
ven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata,’’’ you reply detiantly. 
“Oh, very pretty. I hadn’theard it before.’* And then 
the stream of conversation flows on as fluently as ever 
over your indignant head, and you quietly subside to 
nurse your wrath in silence. It ig very hard to be pa- 
tient with people who call Beethoven * pretty.” And 
these same people will listen with breathless attention 
to a sentimental ballad of the day, in which some idiotic 
couple meet in the first verse, quarrel and part in the 
second, while in the third, one is left alone, lamenting 
the quarrel and fickleness or decease of the other, who 
has presumably either married some one else or died (it 
ig not quite clear which) during the playing of the sym- 
phony between the verses. And rounds of unbounded 
applause will greet an effusion of this kind, and prob- 
ably an insistent encore be demanded. 
Believe me, Music has as much need of its mission- 
aries, aye, and its martyrs, too, us religion ; and it is 
given to every student to be the former, if not also the 
latter. Music should be as sacred to us as our religion ;. 
they are so closely connected! and we should resent 
any insult to the one as to the other. All students have 
the privilege, nay, the sacred duty, of teaching (humbly 
and reverently and to the best ot their powers) others to 
know and recognize good music, and to distinguish it 
from bad ; to set before others, continually, such a high 
standard that theirs is instinctively raised, and their per- 
ceptions of the beautiful almost unconsciously become 
clearer. 
But to do this needs tact as well as courage. Youcan- 
not force people to be musical, avy more than you can 
compel them to be religious. You must lead them on 
gently and by degrees. You must study their individual 
tastes and strive to satisfy them. To those who care 
most for dreamy, sentimental love-songs, play Mendels- 
sohn’s Lieder and Chopin’s Nocturnes. To those who 
prefer dashing marches and fierv polkas, etc., play 
Chopin’s Waltzes and Mazurkas, Schumann's Novelet- 
ten, and Grieg’s Humoreske and Volkslieder; and for 
those who evince a tendency to hymn-tunes, select gems 
of Hiindel, slow motifa of Beethoven. and melodious 
excerpts from Haydn and Mozart. Show them how 
nobler minds have treated the same subjects which they 
so admire in the feehle fripperies of what ig termed 
“popular ’’ music. You will soon find, if you are faith- 
ful and persevering, that your efforts will be rewarded. 
Tostinctively their tastes will be raised, and almost un- 
consciously to themselves they will learn to love the truly 
beautiful, and the old favorites will appear insipid and 
distasteful, and finally intolerable. That alone will re- 
compense yon for your courage, and be sure their eter- 
nal thanks will follow you for having taught them in 
some Small way how to ‘‘refuse the evil and choose the 
‘ood, 
f And do not think that you must necessarily be an ac- 
complished pianist or singer before you can do anything 
to advance the ‘‘cause.’”” You need not play like a 
Paderewski or compose like a Beethoven before you can 
bea musician. If you can only play a simple sonatina 
by Kuhlau or Steibelt, nay, even if you cannot do that, 
even if you cannot play a note, you can still bea ‘‘ musi- 
cian.”” You can love and worship the beautiful as in 
terpreted by others; you can give your encouragement, 
your influence, and your support to all those striving to 
presen‘ the great truths of Music to the world; you ean 
interest_yourself deeply in all matters musica]; and, 
above all, you can strenuously set your face against all 
impostors and false teachers, and condemn openly and 
resolutely the empty trash and tinkling rubbish which 
80 many admire as the highest embodiment of art. 
There is no one too weak or feeble to do something tor 
the cause of Music; and it is the duty of all who have in 
the smallest degree tasted of its delights to do their ut- 
most to induce others to come and find refreshment in 
that never-failing stream. But all who thus strive to 
labor for the better appreciation of Music must be pre- 
pared for slights, misunderstandings, and indifference ; 
they must arm themselves for the fray with an invulner- 
able mail of courage—courage which shall render them 
proof against all attacks of the enemy, and which will 
enable them to ‘‘ endure to the end,” and to win {pe 
reward of those who have been “ faithful unto death 7 
for, let us all remember, ‘ Life is meant for work, and 
not for ease; to labor in danger and in dread 3 todoa 
little good ere the night comes when no man can work ”’ 
(Chas. Kingsley). —The Keyboard. 
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ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS 


BY POPULAR COMPOSERS. 


LOW VOICE. VOL. 1. 


GEMS FOR ALTOS AND BARITONES. 


1 
All that we have said in our announcements of the companion books 2 
(Vols. 1 and 2 for High Voice) applies with equal force to this collection : 
of songs for low voice—a continuation of the series. In a volume of 
popular songs, such as is here presented, it is interesting to note the 
varied characteristics of the compositions, embracing songs of battle 3. 
on land and sea; songs of love; songs of the forge and mine; songs of 
town and country; songs of devotional or sacred character; songs of 
daring and heroic deeds. The fame of the composers is world-wide; 
they stand as the greatest exponents of ballad writing. As this collec- 
tion is intended, principally, for the use of Altos and Baritones, the 4, 
songs do not extend above E, while several are especially adapted for 
very low Bass voices, Tho selections are unsurpassed, and for use in 
concert hall or parlor this volume is invaluable. 
Popular English Songs and Ballads for Low Voice, Vol. 1, contains 
162 pages, printed from new plates, engraved expressly for this work, 5. 
on fine toned paper. The cover contains a correct and finely executed 
portrait of Stephen Adams, Musicians will appreciate the fine paper, 
excellent printing, and substantial binding (two styles—paper and half 


cloth) of this book. 
comnrEzrrs. 6. 


Bolls (The)of St. Mary’ 
Beside Me .. 

Brave (The) Light 
Cheretie.. Se 
Chief (The) Mate’s Story. 
Clang (The) of the Hainmer 
Deep in the Mine. 
Down in the Depths of the Sea .. 
Fiddle and 

For a Dream's Sake.. 
Forge (The). 
Gate (The) o 
Golden Harvest. 
I Told You So. 











Out on the Deep. 
Outpost (The). 
Over the Harbor Bar. 
Promise (The) of Yeai 
Soldier's (The) Dream. 
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Wonders (The) of the Deep. 
Your Hand in Mine . 


Paper, Cloth Back, $1.00. 





Half Cloth, $1.25, 


POPULAR ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS « 


FOR HIGH VOICE. 6. 


VOL. 2. 1. 


England has long been noted for her songs and ballads. This may be 
accounted for in the fact that the list of her composers embraces such 
foreign names as Pinsuti, Tosti, Gounod, Tours, Denza, Mattes, and ‘Iro- 8, 
tére—master song writers—who have found the highest appreciation ot 
their talents in the English people and have settled in their capital city, 9. 
London. Their association with such writers as Cowen, Adan a,Watgon, 
Jude, Thomas, Rodney, Temple, and Molloy—composers of English birth 
Gibss been the means of blending the merits and beauties of all the 4) 
European nations and producing the immensely popular songs of the ° 
present time. The two volumes for high voice—intended for Sopranos 
and Tenors—contain the choicest works of these fine composers, and it 
is difficult to conceive of better collections either for attractiveness of  _B. 
character or variety of subjects. C. 
Popular English Songs and Ballads for High Voice, Vol. 2, contains : 
162 pages, printed from new plates, engraved expressly for this work, on 
fine-toned paper. The cover contains a correct and finely executed por- 
trait of Ciro Pinsuti, Vol. 2is a fit companion to Vol 1—and those 








EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


BY AUGUST GEIGER. 





I. uistory. 


What origin did the ancients assign to music? 
Who made the first attempt at polyphonic writ- 
ing, and when? 

What composers belong to the different epochs of 
the Netherland school of music, and who is the 
culmination of the school? 

When and where did the Opera originate? Givea 
number of Opera composers of different schools 
and their works, 

When and where did the Oratorio originate 3; which 
was the first Oratorio? Give the most important 
Oratorio composers and their works. 

What composers belong to the “ Classical 
Period?” Givenamesand dates of the most im- 
portant ones. 

With whom begins the ‘ Romantic Period?’’ 
Name some of the most important composers of 
that period and their works. 

Give some great performers and their special 
fields. 

Give a short history of the beginning of American 
Music; also some of the early composers. 

Name some of the present American composers 
and their works. 


II. anatysis A. 


Give the development of a musical period from de 
Matier ; give also the plan of a period and the 
esthetical meaning. 

What musical compositions belong to the ‘* applied 
long form?’’ Give also the rhythm of some. 
Which is the simplest ‘‘ Rondo form,’’ how many 
forms are known? Give also the plan of each. 
What is a sonata and how is a sonata generally 
arranged ? 

What musical forms belong to the Class of Cham- 
ber Music? 

What forms of compositions belong to the Varia- 
ble Forms? 

What is a fugue? Give also the exposition of a 
fugue ? 

Which are the fugue ecclesiastical forms ? 

What compositions belong tothe Dramatic forms? 
Give also the explanation of these? 

Which are the sacred forms of musical composi- 
tion? 


Explain a number of given, selected terms. 
Write an original essay on Importance of Correct 


Fingering. 


who possess the latter will want the former. Bound in twostyles—paper III. HARMONY. A 


and half cloth. 


Absent Yet Present 
‘Across the Stream 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Angel's Tears.. 

ARBWEFS ose 
‘Ask Nothing Mo: 
‘Autumn (An) Story 
Babylon .. 


CONTENTS. a(S 





Entreat Me No 
Eternal Rest 4, 
Ever Dear. : 

Golden Moon. 5. 


Good (The) Shepherd 
Home, Dearie Home. 
In Sweet September. 
Kias (A) and Good-Bye. 
Love's Proving. 
Margarita.. 
No Lips Can Tell. 
One Morning, Oh 
Pardoned... 

Parted or Near . 
Sailor (The) Boy’s Farewell 
Saved by a Child. 
Summer (A) Night. 
Sweet Visions 
Tell Her I Love Her So... 
Watching the Embers 
Were I the Rive: 
Yesterday, To-day, an 
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Contents of English Songs and Ballads, for Low 
Voice, Vol. 11, and for High Voice, Vol. i, sent on 
application. 
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How are the different octaves indicated? Give 
also the number of vibrations necessary to produce 
its different C’s, 

Which are the different minor forms? Give also 
their formations. 

What is an interval ; by what is the general name 
of an interval determined ? 

Give all the different intervals in key of G. 

What isthe inversion of an interval and how does 
it affect the different intervals? 

Give the different triads in major as well as in 
minor. 

By what principal rules are the triads connected, 
and why? 

What special rules govern the connection of 
triads in minor. 

Which are the different seventh harmonies and 
their inversions, and whatrules govern the natural 
resolution of these? 

What rules govern the connection of seventh har- 
monies and their inversions in succession? 


B. Harmonize nine given lessons, and supply tenor 


and alto to a given soprano and bass. 


Alabama Normal College. 
Livingston, Ala. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


Wuen I am engaged upon anything that absorbs my 
entire attention, 1 carry a little musical note-book about 
with me,and jot down roughly any idea which may 
occur to me; and I have found the plan useful. When 
Iam composing I never lose the thread of it. Morning, 
noon, or night, even at meals, I am unconsciously occu- 
pied with it. This goes on until the work is finished.— 
A. C. Mackenzie. 


TuereE is one thing absolutely indispensable to the 
success of a composer, and that is a tl roughly good 
musical education, without which no one, however gifted, 
can hope to make a name.—Tito Mattei. 


Tr you can convert an enemy into a friend you have 
gained a wondertul strength. But whether you can win 
him or not, you can use him to your own advantage, 
even in what he says or does through hatred and apite. 
Goethe says, ‘I have always paid attention to the merits 


of my enemies and found it an advantage.’ 


“Tux Italian is a singer, the Frenchman a virtuoso, 
the German a musician. The German has a right to be 
designated exclusively as musician, for of him it may 
be said that he loves music for his own sake, and not as 
@ means simply to delight, or to attain money, or noto- 
riety ; but instead, because it is a divinely beautiful art 
which he reveres, while if he yields himself up to its 
service, will be all in all to him.””— Wagner. 


—I have taken the trouble to compose singing music 
SEUNG EIAnO; for I think music should touch the heart. 


—Rossini was once asked which style of music he most 
preferred. He replied : ‘1 know buttwo styles of music, 
the good and the bad, and I most prefer the good.” 


—Remember that nothing you can get or become is 
too good for your pupils. The ‘poet in them”? will 
respond to the life and vigor of your own touch upon the 
essentials, 


—Music might be, if it would, an art of sensation ; it 
could'thrill the masses, and make crowds delirious ;— 
the voice passes, it makes itself a statue; immovable 
and silent it remains.—Saint Saéns. 


—‘‘T am horribly nervous when playing, and no mat- 
ter how often I play it is always the same. | think 
every artist is; the mere fact of knowing a great audi- 
ence waits on your labors is enough to shake all your 
nerves to pieces.’’— Paderewski. 


-—The pleasure of music in the home does not then 
depend so much upon the talent of the child as upon 
the handling of that talent. From the very first let 
teachers and parents veto ‘‘ excuses,’’ accustom the child 
to do his then best without this foolish talk, which is 
really but a weak way of begging compliments.—Z. 
Mendell. 


—If one would accomplish great things he must plan 
great things; to plan great things you must have a great 
mind; to have a great mind you must have great 
thoughts; great thoughts will come from close study 
and profound meditation upon the lives and characters 
of great men. 


—Music-teachers have much to try them, but a good 
music-teacher will not allow his annoyances to manifest 
themselves at his work. It is good for him and for the 
pupil that he at least put on the appearance of cheerful- 
ness, if he has not the real thing just at hand. Good 
nature is contagious as well as disease. ‘A light heart 


‘lives long.”’ 


“Every difficulty slurred over will be a ghost to dis- 


turb your repose later on.””— ne 


‘‘ Cheerfulness is one of the graces every artist should 
cultivate, and it should be developed andincreased. The 
fact that few men can do their best work unless a cheer- 
ful spirit animates them, should be sufficient reason for 
setting in motion every cause which produces such a 
spirit."’—Sonnekalb. 


‘“ Music is an important element of modern culture, a 
refining social influence, a subject about which few cul- 
tivated persons now-a-days are willing to be thought 
ignorant or indifferent, an art which in one way or 
another actually interests more thousands of people, 
more occupies their thoughts, more ministers to their 
enjoyment, than any science, or than most branches of 
literature and learning.”’— Dwight. 
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THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST EDITION 
OF THE CLASSICS. 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
MUSICAL CLASSICS. 


Vocal works are published in 8vo; instrumental in small 4to. 
The leading number in each series contains portrait and biographical 
sketch of the composer. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD, 


By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 











REVISED. ANNOTATED, AND PROVIDED WITH PARALLEL 
EXAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY 
OF MODERN PIANOFORTE-TECHNIQUE, 


By FEBRUCCIO B. BUSONI. 
Part I, price $2.00, net. Books 1, 2, 3, each .75, net. 


PartII, price 2.00, net. Books 4, 5, 6, each .75, net. 
Now Ready, Book 1, 75 cts. 








In preparing this edition of the Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord, the Editor’s principal aim—over and above 
textual accuracy, intelligent phrasing and fingering, and 
general editorial revision—was, firstly, to exhibit the 
remarkable spiritual and formal relationship actually 
subsisting between Bach’s technic and that of our 
19ch-century composers for pianoforte; secondly, to 
utilize the kaowledge so acquired by means of deriving 
and developing from the preludes and fugues (chiefly 
the former) a series of technical exercises and études 
accompanying, and to be used in connection with, the 
originals. 

These derivative studies, in turn, have a dual aim: (1) 
They facilitate the technical execution of the preludes 
themselves by providing the student with well-con- 
sidered variations, which are insome cases co-exiensive 
with their models, and carried out with the same inex- 
orable logic; (2) they form, of their own right, a suc- 
cession ot admirable modern études, and thus bring the 
style of Bach into closest touch wit that of our day. 
In the Editor’s own words: ‘‘The present edition aims, 
in a certain sense, at re-founding, as it were, this inex- 
haustible material into an advanced method, on broad 
lines, of pianoforte playing.’’ 

In the book now issued, comprising the first eight pre- 
ludes and fugues, these intentions are most happily real- 
ized. The entire arrangement of the derived studies is 
extremely judicious and practical. Besides, copious foot- 
notes, forming a running commentary akin to that of von 
Biilow to the Beethoven Sonatas, accompany the suc- 
cessive numbers, throwing light on obscure points in a 
highly instractivé and suggestive style, yet quite without 
vain show oferudition. This edition promises to become 
a classic in pedagogic literature, It must be studied in 
order to gain tull appreciation of its real originality and 
importance. Published in two separate editions, En- 
glish and German. 


VIOLIN CLASSICS. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL PIECES AND ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR VIOLIN, WITH ACCOMPANIMENT OF PIANO, 
REVISED AND FINGERED BY 


PHILIPP MITTELL. 
Vol. II, price $1.25, net. 


CONTENTS. 





Vol. I, price $1.25, net. 





Vouume I. 

Beethoven, Andante from Ist Sym- 
phony. 

Boccherini, Menuet. 

Bohm, Cantilena, 

Braga, Angels’ Serenade. 

Danbé, Petite Valse lente. 

Field, Nocturne. 

Gabriel-Marie, La Cinquantaine. 

Gillet, Loin du Bal. 

Grieg, Berceuse. 

Haydn, Serenade, 

Herbert, Canzonetta, 

Hllweck, Spinning-Song from 
“Flying Dutchman” and March 
and Chorus from “ Tannhauser.” 

Saint-Satins, LeCygne (The Swan). 

Thomas, Eutr’acte and Gavotte 
from * Mignon,” 

Tschetschulin, Alla zingaresca. x aan 

Wichtl, Waltz from Gounod’s | Schubert, L’Abeille (The Bee). 
“Taust.” Schumann, Slumber-Song. 


These selections and transcriptions from the earlier and modern 
classics and favorite authors are, in the main, go arranged that the 
violin-part ranges from moderately easy to moderately difficult. There 
are but a few instances of extended pa-sages, and there is very little 
continuous double-stopping; the bowing and phrasing are liberally 
marked, and fingering given wherever necessary. As to the quality of 
the pieces, the variety which they afford (*‘ from grave to gay,” though 
with a decided preponderance of the latter), and their melodic charin- 
fulness, the inquirer is referred to the above Table of Contents, its own 
most sufficient recommendation. 


Vorume IL. 
Bach, E., Spring’s Awakening. 
Bach, J.S., Air and Gavotte, 
Becker, Romanza. 
Bohm, Gavotte, 
Brahms, Hungarian Dance. 
Fischer, Barearolle. 
Godard, Canzonetta, 
Holluender, Spinning-Song. 
Paderewski, Melody, 
Raff, Canzona, 
Ries, Gondoliera. 
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TWO LESSONS OR ONE LESSON A WEEK? 





BY E. VON ADELUNG, 





In America it is customary to engage lady teachers for 
children who shall learn how to play onthe piano. The 
prices of lady teachers vary a good deal—from twenty-five 
cents up to two dollars a lesson. 

After the child has been under training for about three 
or four years a male teacher is engaged “‘ to do the fin- 
ishing.” 

Whilst the average price of lady teachers may be set 
down at one dollar, the price of male teachers (who 
charge from one dollar up to five) averages two dollars. 

The services of lady teachers are generally required 
for twice a week; those of male teachers only once a 
week; obviously for economical reasons, so that the 
monthly or quarterly expense may not be increased. 
The male teacher receives twice as much and is therefore 
expected to teach twice as much as a lady teacher. 

In Germany, where the prices are fifty per cent. lower, 
the same custom prevails, yet the result of the teaching 
is very different from that in this country, although in 
both male teachers are generally graduates from some 
conservatory, and their teaching is as competent and 
thorough on this side of the Atlantic Ocean as itis on 
the other. 

Yet the same cannot be said of lady teachers. Whilst 
here a few of them are no doubt fully competent to 
teach, being excellent performers themselves, the major- 
ity of American lady teachers is just the reverse. Their 
knowledge in the best cases amounts to the capability of 
reading notes correctly and understanding rhythmic di- 
visions. Circumstances have forced them to grasp piano 
teaching for aliving. Having received very little inatruc- 
tion themselves they launch into the whirlpool of the 
public as well as they can, for you cannot expect of them 
to teach what they themselves have not been taught. 

In Germany, where there are ten congervatories to 
one here, where access to good concerts and theatres is 
had for a trifle and therefore within reach of all’ classes 
of the population, where furthermore the price of a first- 
class teacher is not quite a dollar, tuition is altogether 
far more thorough than in this country. Musical libra- 
ries, which are here exceptions, are there the rule, and 
thus sheet music as well as works on music are accessi- 
ble to every one, either entirely free or for a nominal 
charge. When parents residing in Germany decide on 
the change of teacher and engage a professor from some 
conservatory, that professor finds his pupil well pre- 
pared, and all he has to do is to continue the work of his 
predecessor, the lady teacher. 

Not so in this country. With very few exceptions 
the new male teacher finds his pupil (who, if a young 
lady, generally thinks herself perfection and only wishes 
to be known to have taken lessons from such and sucha 
professor of high repute) wholly unprepared for serious 
work ; his knowledge very superficial and defective, his 
touch faulty, his will power undeveloped, his imagina- 
tion and pretensions however ‘‘ overflowing.’”’ 

The pupil being in this lamentable condition must be 
firat enlightened without being disheartened; he must 
be taught to practice, to count, and, above all, to think ; 
to understand why such an exercise or sucha study must 
be practiced in such a manner and not otherwise. 

Next the teacher gives him a new piece some grade or 
grades easier than that rattled over in the first lesson, 
and explains its construction, its usefulness, and its beau- 
ties. 

Under these circumstances the progress under the new 
teacher cannot be but slow; bad habits have to be re- 
linquished, silly notions to be discarded, and music to be 
appreciated not for the player's or the hearer’s sake, but 
for its own, for its wonderful influence on the nervous 
system and the impression it leaves on the musical 
mind. 

No wonder that sometimes both pupil and parents 
become disheartened and blame the. slow advancement 
on the teacher ! 

The task of the teacher is then indeed a hard and dif- 
ficult one. He has to become drill-master instead of 
lecturer, as he oughtto be. Allexplanations and exhor- 
tations are in vain. The pupil does neither practice nor 


couat correctly ; a whole weak goes by and a whole week 
is lost. Henceforth exercises and studies are practiced 
under the supervision of the teacher, and no wonder 
that the lesson time has passed before a new point was 
made or a new task given. Little does it differ if the 
object is a piece instead of an exercise. Then the notes 
are wrong and go are time and fingering. 

But the longer wrong notes, wrong time, and wrong fin- 
gering have been practiced, the longer time it takes to 
correct the mistakes. 

That is one weighty argument why the male teacher 
should be engaged—at least for the first year—for two 
lessons a week. 

Even if the pupil is earnest in his work and might ad- 
vance nicely with only one lesson a week, is it not easier 
for him to have the teacher come twice, to be re- 
minded of items which have been forgotten and to be 
able to ask questions about matters that have sprung up 
since in his mind? 

Then, as the material increases from month to month, 
as when new exercises and new studies have to be 
learned whilst some of the old ones must still be re- 
peated, when new pieces have to be studied whilst some 
of the former ones must be perfected or committed to 
memory, is not the advantage the pupil derives from 
two lessons @ week against one only self-evident? For 
it cannot be expected that the teacher can rehearse every 
time exercises, studies, and pieces ; he therefore must trust 
the pupil with the faithful execution of the greater part of 
the task given him until he finds time to examine that part. 
To all this will be added, in course of time, instruction in 
the history of music, reading at firet sight, transpositions, 
and modalations, formations of melodic and harmonic 
progressions, inquiries into the different forms of pieces, 
critical comparison of different works of the same au- 
thors, ete. 

Indeed, who can say: so far and not further. One 
pupil is satisfied to be taught a fine execution of classic 
and modern pieces; another wishes to be able to impro- 
vise, nay, to compose ; still another is anxious to become 
a good teacher. But the teacher's duty it is to pave the 
road to all that by a thorough tuition of the elements of 
both practice and theory, without overtaxing the pupil’s 
mental faculties, to make him more and more interested 
in his own work and to become thorough inall he under- 
takes. 





A BIGHT BEGINNING. 





Ir musicis studied at all, it ought to be studied 
thoroughly and from the very first. Parents are apt to 
think that anybody can teach a child, and that any sort 
of piano is good enough for a child to practice on. No 
mistake can be more fatal. A child who is fit to be 
taught at all should be taught by a capable musician, 
with intelligence enough to make the groundwork not 
merely superficial, but solid, and not only solid, but 
interesting. A great deal of the preliminary study of 
music is not at all interesting, unless the teacher thor- 
oughly understands, and takes the trouble to make the 
child understand, the infinite and complicated beauty of 
the science of harmony, in opposition to the dulness of 
mere strumming. Then the little soul, should there be 
a musical soul, will soon wake up, will comprehend the 
why and the wherefore of the most wearisome of scales 
and the hardest of exercises, and conceive an ambition 
not merely to ‘‘playa piece,’ but to become a true 
musician. And here let me enter a passionate and in- 
dignant protest against the habit which ill-conditioned 
guests indulge in and weak hostesses permit, of talking 
during music—a solecism in good manners and good 
feelings, which, whenever it is found, either in public 
or in private, should be put a stop to, firmly and re- 
morselessly. If people do not like music, they need 
not listen to it; theycan go away. But any person who 
finds himself at a concert or in a drawing-room where 
music is going on, and does not pay it the respect of 
silence—total silence—is to be severely reprimanded. 
And whosoever, in any public room, sits by and does 
not remonstrate against such behavior, or, in a private 
room, connives at and submits to it, is—let me put it in 
the mildest form—a very weak-minded and cowardly 
person.—Miss Muloch. 





“To kindle and nourish in the minds of men that 
enthusiasm for the beautiful which is nearly allied to the 
good, that is the task which every artist has to set before 
him."'— Liszt. 
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WAYS AND MEANS, AND—RESULTS. 





BY F. HERBST. 





Tue highest ideal of the music teacher is to have 
pupils who appreciate music as an art, and to give these 
pupils as much technique as possible, so as to enable 
them to interpret this art to the public. The good me- 
chanic is careful to adapt his tools to his work, and if 
necessary, to invent new ones. So it behooves us to 
carefully inspect the means we have to attain our ideal. 

At the very beginning we have to choose between two 
things: Shall we try to develop in our pupils their own 
individual perception until they consciously, and with 
all due reverence for the masters gone before, are essen- 
tially different from any other artist; or must we en- 
deavor to hold them to the straight lines of imitation of 
one or more great performers, trusting that their indi- 
viduality is strong enough to differentiate them in spite 
of the teaching they have received? There is much to 
be said on either side of the question, but the larger 
weight of testimony seems {o favor the first alternative. 

The next question is, shall we employ a private 
teacher, or send the child to a conservatory? This is 
necessarily harder to decide; in the first place, because 
the position and experience of a teacher will influence 
his testimony to a certain extent; in the second place, 
because there are several qualities of private teachers as 
well as several qualities of conservatories. This last 
point it is useless to discuss, since each case must be de- 
cided on its own merits. 

The private teacher has undoubtedly a better chance 
to so differentiate his methods and systems, as to bring 
out the best that is in each pupil; and all thinking 
teachers will acknowledge that it is practically impossi- 
ble to teach even two pupils alike. 

This individual differentiation of methods is of course 
impossible in a music school, since all pupils must be 
treated alike. On the other hand, the close association 
of scholars in a conservatory will stimulate the ambition 
of each one, and asa result there will be more work done 
by each pupil, and be done more carefully, than this 
same pupil will do under a private teacher. It goes 
without saying, that this does not apply to any teacher 
whose national reputation. prices, and personal standing 
saves him from pupils who will not do or try their very 
best. 

The question now presents itself this way: Can we 
expect better results from individual zed methods, in 
spite of less practice; or will the larger amount of prac- 
tice enforced by the conservatories do more than com- 
pensate for the generalization of the course of study? 
Again the personal circumstances of each case must de- 
termine the decision. 

The very best results, according to my opinion, will 
be secured by acombination. Put your child under the 
best private teacher who can be found, for the first few 
years, or until ready for college. Then apply conserva- 
tory methods until the college work is finished; and 
then, if the inclination and talent of the pupil warrant 
it, let the study be finished under a private teacher of 
the highest rank. 

It will readily be seen that the advantages of both sys- 
tems are thus secured ; and there are no disadvantages, 
except these two doubtful ones: changing the teacher 
and perhaps changing technical methods, Painstaking 
work by the first teacher will prepare the way for hard 
work at the music school; and hard work at the music 
school will strengthen the capacity for, and increase the 
appreciation of, the delicacy of the finishing work of the 
master. 





Deceit never pays in the long run. A pupil who 
pretends to carry out the instructions of a teacher, when 
she knows she has not, is cheating herself more than 
the teacher. A teacher who pretends to pupils and 
patrons to be able to do more than his qualifications 
warrant, will sooner or later come to grief. Such work 
is building on a sandy foundation, and will eventually 
fall in ruins. 


‘© All musical people seem to be happy. It is the 
engrossing pursuit, almost the only innocent and un- 
punished passion.’’—Sydney Smith. 


“ EGOISM.” 





BY ‘ EDWARDA.’’ 





You have all met him—the individual in whom the ego 
bristles out at every pore in much the same proportion 
as do the quills of a porcupine. Well, this individual 
of whom I am abont to speak, possesses enough of that 
commodity to supply two porcupines, a really talented 
person, who has traveled much, who has an excellent 
memory, and can tell you of all the important person- 
ages he has ever met, and all the important places he 
has ever visited, who has a good command of the 
Queen’s English, has a great fund of stories at his 
tongue’s end, and withal, has actually written a book. 
Now, add to this list of qualifications a fine presence, and 
may I not ask, ‘‘Is it any wonder such a man becomes 
conceited as well as lionized?’’ Being a musician, this 
gentleman is rather exceptional in his qualifications, for, 
a8 many are aware, the musical tribe of earthly Gabriels 
are often a trifle one-sided in their attainments. To be 
sure, they know a great deal about music, but it too 
often happens they know very little about anything else, 
thereby are frequently regarded as geniuses. Well, this 
particular individual had studied with some of the lead- 
ing masters of this country and Europe, and knew many 
other great artists and teachers, either personally or by 
reputation. One day, at the tea table, his opinion was 
asked regarding several of these teachers, whose names 
are known and mentioned a hundred times where his 
will never be spoken. Would you believe it, with a 
myjestic sweep of the hand, and in one short breath he 
completely demolished them, reputation and all, and 
over their shattered graves he erected his own ego, per- 
sonality, as a monument of respect, 4la memorium. It 
was his opinion that the best teachers are seldom men- 
tioned in print (sic) The thought occurred, what a 
highly flavored fruit this will be to us poor fiddlers, who 
have to pay for our ‘ads’ at so much per line, and 
who are obliged to live on the bread and butter of actu- 
ality. But this gentleman is really quite an artist and a 
good teacher withal, possessing, as he does, a superb 
voice, and knowing well the art of getting good work 
from his pupils at the rate of six dollars an hour, but 
with this ego precipice overshadowing all, so calmly, 
small fry are completely squelched, and for their peace 
of mind no less perhaps than for safety they decidedly 
prefer to stand from under. At another time, over our 
teacups, Haydn and Mozart were condemned as ‘‘ child- 
ish and frivolous,’ and he ‘‘ had no use for them.’? You 
see there is not much left to live for upon this old earth, 
when a person reaches such an exalted condition that he 
can find little or nothing to enjoy in such music as 
Mozart and Haydn have bequeathed to us as monuments 
of their greatness. For want of a better illustration to 
my text, I continue using the same theme. It was eug- 
gested, that when this gentleman died, if he should be 
so fortunate as to enter heaven, he might find Haydn and 
Mozart there, and they would perhaps recall all he had 
been saying about them, and his reception might not, 
therefore, be very cordial. Witness the colossal Colum- 
pian magnificence of his reply: ‘‘ If I enter heaven and 
associate with such men as Beethoven, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin (the very words), I shall not care 
much about the others’ (ego) Ye gods, par excel- 
lence, bué suppose that Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
and Chopin should object to this mortal’s participating 
in their immortality; what then—Hades! How these 
self-made men do condescend to worship their maker ! 
But, my dear musician friends, when you are in the pres- 
ence of King Ego, be not afraid, remain yourself. There 
is something in you worthy of commendation, though it 
may not appear at this great (?) moment of your life; 
but be not discouraged. Keep right along with your 
work, doing the best you can. Your own ego, individu- 
ality, can best assert itself by what you do, rather than 
by what you say, and, above all, fall not into the error of 
too great self-conceit; reserve just enough for your self- 
respect, and you are stronger than you think. 





‘¢Those who are resolved to excel must go to their 
work, willing or unwilling, morning, noon, and night; 
they will find it no play, but hard labor.’’ 





~~ 
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MUSIOAL GAME. 


ALLEGRANDO. 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 


This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. r@ number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, &c., accompany the game. 

‘Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instra- 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read music faster; in fact, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 
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The various keys in which musio is written, 

‘The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

aus bead kale § beri to read musio, 

‘ou learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children, 

‘Time devoted to playing this game ia not wasted, as in most games. 

A mlendid game for evening parties. 

Anew d itirely unlike any other game. 

Parents oan teach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
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Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

‘Those intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 





BY THALEON BLAKE, 





Aut good players must have practiced well. 
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Practice makes perfect only so far as one approaches 

perfect practice. 
at ate 

It has been said many times in Tue Ervps, yet it 
needs to be repeated occasionally still for the benefit of 
those parents who do not know it or may have forgotten 
it, that, if they desire the best results from the money 
and time put into their children’s musical education, 
they must first and always procure the best teachers, and 
then assist them as much as practical. 

Parents who know nothing whatever about music, nor 
of the material aid they may be to their children and 
the teacher, are often willing to help it they knew what 
was expected of them. It is a wise plan for the teacher 
to get such help by telling the parents their duty. 
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The best teacher is cheap at any price. When parents 
learn this the thermometer showing the average standard 
of music teachers will go up and stay up. May that 
time come soon! It may be one of the beneficial results 
of music being taught in the public schools. Young 
men and women twenty-five years hence will know 
something about music, if only a mite, wherever music 
becomes a required branch of public instruction. This 
will favor the cause of music and music teachers. 
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The public and the press, wherever they indiscrimi- 
nately notice and praise home talent, stand in the way 
of such teachers who hope to increase their pupils’ am- 
bitions by having praise bestowed only on superior 
talent. Teachers complain of this in towns and villages, 
of course, much more than in larger places where trash 
is not so easily tolerated and good models usually within 
reach. This evil can be cured only by the further spread 
of higher musical culture among the masses. 
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When parents do not care to have their children learn 
more than a few showy ‘‘ pieces,’’ an honest instructor, 
true to himself and his art, must either convince the 
parents of their misapprehension of music and then teach 
according to his own ideas, which he had better do aj 
all times, or let them go elsewhere for instruction. I 
do not believe a teacher derives any good from accept- 
ing such material into his musical family. Especially 
is this true when the teacher is struggling for recogni- 
tion, He will gain in the long run much faster by teach- 
ing nothing but the best to only such pupils who are 
worthy and earnest. Poe 

* * * 

A German professor in an American College of Music 
recently gave me his opinion of his students. He said 
they all want a great deal ina short time, and are not con- 
tent to master as they go if it requires a long or slow 
course. While this is not a fair statement of the coun- 
try through, it is not far from the truthful condition of 
things in many places and communities. This teacher 
is not the only one who has had experience in teaching, 
both abroad and here, whom I have heard express simi- 
lar views. A great many foreign born and educated 
teachers criticise American pupils as those who delight 
rather in being brilliant than thorough. 
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Of course, in the eyes of the critic there is a vast gulf 
between brilliancy and thoroughness. Oftentimes a 
brilliant pianist may be the more popular of the two, but 
a thorough one is nearer greatness. However, the artist 
must possess both qualities. 


* 
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My opinion of American musical students is somewhat 
different on this line. While one must confess to fre- 
quently meeting persons having real talent and much 
ambition, who are not what they might be after a num- 
ber of years of hard study, I believe the cause is not a 
systematic striving after effects rather than principles, 


but simply too much haste. To put my thought intoa 
homely sentence: American students are in too big a 
hurry! Though so true, it is very hard to get young 
energetic America to believe and practice that success 
in an art requires patience, steady effort, and time, and 
that speed is only arrived at by first going slow. It 
should be the motto of all to ‘‘ make haste slowly.” 





OUR OOUNTRY TEACHERS—SOME HINTS FOR 
THEIR ADVANCEMENT. 


BY ALBERT W. BORST. 








Tuar music as an art is gradually coming to the fore, 
and music as a mere pastime or society card is losing 
ground, there is plenty of evidence to show. This 
statement, however, can, unfortunately, be said to apply 
only to our chiet cities. One of the future problems of 
our educators is, how such a healthy flow shall be dis- 
seminated through the arteries of the whole musical 
body. It must be borne in mind that many of the 
members are in very distant communication with the 
centers of this progressive power. At present the pro- 
cess of diffusing this new liie-blood is being slowly done 
by a few periodicals and books, by annotated and better 
editions of music, by occasional lectures and recitals, 
and by, here and there, some good Summer Music 
School. Now a great deal of such knowledge is offered 
in too concentrated a form to be easily assimilated, 
When these far-off visitors come to us, for instance, are 
we not apt—from a conscientious desire to economize 
the limited time at our disposal—to take for granted 
that they have started on their artistic path from a 
point which we ourselves have mentally fixed for them? 
Whereas their real station is often much further down 
the line. Are not our piano recitals, again, from an 
educational basis, focused too high? Is it advisable to 
tell your audience that one of the most recent discoveries 
in optics isthe power to measure (to a limited extent) 
the waves of light, when they are unfamiliar with the 
fact that the waves of a slow-going sound are quite 
easily calculated? 

On the other hand: in order to do his part in the 
general advance, the young teacher ought—by more 
general reading and thought—to prepare himself to re- 
ceive the latest art-statements when they are offered for 
his acceptance. A short while ago the writer advised 
a pupil from the far West to hear a certain opera, at the 
time being given in this city. We were met with this 
startling rejoinder: ‘* What is an opera?’ In small 
country towns, it is impracticable to hear an orchestral 
symphony. This does not excuse one who profeases to 
know about art from being capable of having a very 
fair conception of what such a high form of art is like. 

One of the neglected ducts through which more good 
music might be heard in small localities is the pipe 
organ. Of late yeara, many original compositions and 
good arrangements have been brought out for this fine 
instrument. 

Among other means of improving the general tone 
of our whole musical teaching body is the establishment 
of associations and clubs, somewhat on the model of 
those adopted by some of the States. The stimulus— 
especially to such who take an active part in such or- 
ganizations—is great ; and it is a pity that more do not 
prepare to reap such offered benefits. 

Perhaps what is wanted most of all, is for more good 
teachers to take up their residences with the destitute 
and oppressed. Naturally such an isolation from the 
joys of our musical centers implies the self-denial of a 
missionary, and only the environment of a few would 
lead them to take such a step. But the reward would 
undoubtedly come after a little patient struggle. 

To keep up the fresh, flowing tide of music, we look 
to the conscientious individual; we hope for a heartier 
sympathy from the home, chiefly from the parent; we 
have a right to expect powerful support from its auxili- 
ary, the Church; and the time is near when the State 
will see the necessity of lending us its helping hand. 
When all these forces are arrayed together to foster art, 
then may we with confidence hope to see the line of 
dermarcation between music in the large cities and 
music in the distant village less defined. 
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HOW TO MAKE PRAOTIOE EASY, 


BY MADAME A, PUPIN. 








SysTematic practice is just as neceseary to real prc- 
gress as systematic eating is necessary to health. No 
one could expect to be well by eating a big dinner Mon- 
day, no dinner at all Tuesday, a light lunch on Wednes- 
day, and then overloading the stomach again on Thurs- 
day. No more can one expect to make progress by 
practicing all day on Monday, none at all on Tuesday, 
doing a little desultory practice on Wednesday, and then 
trying to make up deficiencies by eight or ten hours’ 
steady practice on Thursday. Nature is opposed to all 
such methods and takes her revenge accordingly. A 
bent tree or limb cannot be made suddenly to take an 
upright position ; it is sure to break, but a gentle pres- 
sure in the right direction will in time bring it to the 
desired position. 

Many of the troubles that befall ambitious piano stu- 
dents—such as pianists’ cramp, weeping sinews, etc.— 
come from forcing the fingers to do, at too high a rate 
of speed, something they are not accustomed to do. It 
ought to be known that the mureles of the hands and 
fingers have unconscious impulses of their own, and by 
beginning a passage at too high a rate of speed, we may 
perhaps be going exactly contrary to these unconscious 
impulses, and this not only prevents progress, but brings 
about a fatigued condition,—a lameness and weakness 
of the muscles. 

It should be remembered that piano-playing is a 
habit. We practice to establish a habit; if we play a 
thing twenty times in twenty different ways, we form no 
habit at all; if we practice a passage forty times wrong, 
we are forming a habit of playing it wrong. Bad habits 
are easily formed, as we slip into them unconsciously. 
It is nearly as easy to form good habits as bad ones, if 
we did but know it. It is only to make the will take 
control of the finger motions and do them acertain num- 
ber of times each day, in exactly the same way, till the 
unconscious habit of doing them go is formed. 

Practice is the conscious control by the will of the 
proper motions of the fingers, handa, ete. ; good playing 
is the unconscious habit so formed. 

How much better, then, and how much more natural 
it would be, to begin all praetice at a slow rate of speed 
and work gradually up toward the velocity required. 
Nature then proves her gratitude by bringing perfection 
without fatigue or disastrous results. 

As regards practice, some people follow their inclina- 
tions, and practice only when they feel like it and what 
they feel inclined to play, postponing the most disagree- 
able tasks to some indefinite future, while there are 
some, who follow their ideas of duty to such an extent, 
that they force themselves to practice hour after hour, 
and long after the mind has ceased to feel any interest 
in the practice. Neither of these ways is commendable ; 
but we cannot change human nature, we must take notice 
of her whims, as characterized in different individuals. I 
therefore propose to give a method of practice, by which 
one can follow both duty and inclination, without being 
the slave of either, and yet be orderly and systematic. 

Suppose the day’s practice to be divided into technical 
studies, exercises, and pieces. Make out a study plan 


to practice all the exercises in the section. Remember 
the principles of that section are contained in about a 
dozen of the numbers; being able to do these with flu- 
ency and precision, the more difficult ones will come 
easier at a later period. It is better to do a few things 
well, than to spread the practice over a larger number 
of exercises, which cannot fail to be indifferently done. 

Divide the numbers selected into six parts, one for 
each day of the week, so that not more than five or ten 
minutes are necessary for the practice on each section. 
Instead of practicing the scales and arpeggios of each 
key every day, play only one key a day, thus taking two 
weeks to go through all the scales. This method has 
many adventages, the exercises to be practiced do not 
become so wearisome, as they are different every day ; 
one is not apt to shirk the practicing of them by saying, 
I practiced this yesterday, I think I will omit it to-day— 
and then there is 80 much more gained by practicing one 
scale twelve times, than by playing twelve scales each 
once. The brief time required for the practice of these 
separate technical studies will enable one almost to make 
the time to practice them, by doing one or more in odd 
moments, or prefixing a few to each hour’s study, so that 
the time required for their practice seems scarcely notice- 
able. 

Next make a study plan for the exercises and pieces, 
like the following example. Paper with water marks in 
squares will save ruling. The six divisions between the 
double lines represent the six days of the week. We 
will imagine a list of pieces and exercises to be prac- 
ticed. 
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for the technical studies, which will consist of Ist, 
finger exercises for 2, 8, 4, or 5 fingers, with the hand 
fixed, that is, over five keys ; 2d, moving figures of 2, 3, 
4, or more notes, moving diatonically or chromatically 
up and down ; 8d, scales, hands together or separately ; 
4th, arpeggios; 5th, chromatic scales in different 
rhythms; 6th, octaves in scales and skips; 7th, double 
3ds, 4ths, and 6ths; 8th, scales in double 8ds; 9th, 
trills. 

Remember the aims of each. Allaim at distinetness, 
precision, fluency, and, finally, velocity ; but the first aims 
especially at getting the same control over the weak fing- 
ers as over the strong ones ; or, in other words, at equal- 
izing their force; the second alsohasa special aim, aside 
from the above-mentioned aims, and that is to under- 
s‘and the principle of moving figures, so that one can 
play a whole passage merely by glancing at the first and 
Jast figures. 

We will presume that Plaidy’s or Mason’s Technical 
Studies are used. In making outa study plan do not aim 


Suppose it is resolved to practice one-sixth of the 
Tocatta each day. We will begin with that and having 
finished the portion, we will draw a line diagonally down 
from right to left of the square representing Monday. 
Then we take up the Scherzo; afier having practiced 
three or four pages, we feel suspiciously like resting, in 
fact, the piece has lostits interest. Instead of stopping 
we draw another diagonal line for the Scherzo, and be- 
gin on the Impromptu. Now we feel a renewed interest 
and could even continue longer than the hour we have 
resolved to practice, but it is better to stop while inter- 
ested, so that we may return to our practice with new 
‘‘vim,” or fresh interest. In this. way we may practice 
day after day, stopping the practice on a pieee as soon 
as it becomes wearisome, and taking up another with 
which we feel ‘en rapport” at that moment. The suc- 
ceeding days we begin a piece where we left off on the 
preceding day, making the diagonal marks till the piece 
is fnished, when we make a cross. 














So duty leads us in a beguiling way to perform our 
work according to our inclinations ; but should there be 
some disagreeable work from day to day deferred, stern 
duty must rise up and demand imperiously that it be 
finished up before Saturday night. 

The above diagram may exhibit the record of a week’s 
work. The next week mayhave a different appearance, 
according to the inclinations of that week; but, how- 
ever we feel, we know that the practice allotted to each 
piece has to be done before the close of the week. It is 
& great mistake to continue one’s practice when utterly 
weary and worn out, and especially to practice on a 
piece after one has lost interest in it. Such practice is 
nearly always valueless. 

It is also a mistake to practice every day in the week, 
Sundays included. One lady thinks she preserves her 
health, her complexion, and her temper by resting one 
day in every ten; so three times each month she remains 
in bed all day and refuses to see any one. 

Tf we abstain from practicing on Sunday, we are sure 
to begin with renewed vigor on Monday morning, and 
no doubt we might even gain by dropping out one or 
two practicing days each month besides. 

Co-operate with nature and she will be your friend ; 
try to force her and she will play you some unexpected 
trick, 





GODARD’S OHARAOTERISTIOS. 


BY DON N. LONG, 








Goparp players—and they are many—should bear in 
mind that the genius of their author has more of a 
dramatic than lyric bent, although not necessarily stick- 
ing to the thematic formula. His utterance seems to 
denote the influence of Berlioz, but without a suggestion 
of servile imitation. In addition, he has a character- 
istic vein of humor, which delights in occasional bizarre 
contrasts that are always effective and strictly in ac- 
cordance with the logical development of the piece. 

Of course it will be allowed that dramatie works de- 
mand a different interpretation than do lyric ones, es- 
pecially in the intensity of concept. The quality of 
musical fantasie must never become diffuse when pur- 
suing a dramatic idea; an artistic failure will be the 
result of laxity. A case in point is the rendition of the 
Godard Concerto by Remenyi. That great player gives 
capricious tinge to the composition that is not justitied, 
for the prevailing tenor of the work is dramatic. Some 
critics may deny this, and, noticing the ‘‘ working out’” 
call it picturesquely lyric. But every genius has a logic 
of his own, and the writer prefers to atick to the drama- 
tic hypothesis. Even the smaller works partake of this 
eolor. For instance, the ‘‘ Valse Serenade,’’ which 
would naturally be supposed to have a lyric content, has 
a striking dramatic episode, 





MAOHINE PUPILS. 


Wnen will average music teachers respect the indi- 
viduality of their pupils? This is a question easier 
asked than answered. The majority of amateurs study 
music as an accomplishment and for the pleasure it 
gives; they have no desire to rival professional musi- 
cians, and sometimes their ambition does not extend 
beyond acquiring the skill to play simple tunes. But 
through the laws of what theory are they all pressed in 
thesame mould? The number of students now studying 
music is very great and the large majority are turned 
out machine players; they are copyiats and not inter- 
preters; they play as their teachers play ; they can count 
time but they cannot analyze; they can play what is 
written, asa curiosity hunter can copy a hieroglyph ; they 
give the form without the meaning. 

If a musical education is valuable it is valuable only 
so far as it develops the zsthetic taste of the student, 
places in his hands the tools and the knowledge of tools 
which will allow him to explore and to understand for 
himself. Rote playing and note knowledge do not be- 
long to even the rudiments of musical education, they 
deserve no better title than foolish superfluities. Un- 
fortunately a large amount of conservatory teaching is of 
this useless nature; the individuality of the student is 
neglected, the same things are taught to a number of 
pupils and they are taught in the same way. Each pu- 
pil will play a Beethoven sonata as all other students 
play it; the intention, expressed or implied, is to efface 
the personal equation, and yet it is this personal 
equation which is the sign and the teat of the highest 
art.—Leader. 
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SELECTED OCTAVE STUDIES 


Equal Development of Both Hands. 
WITH 


PREPARATORY STUDIES BY THEO. PRESSER. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
‘These Octave Studies are of medium difficulty, and selected from 


Spindler, Hunten, Bertini, Kullak, ete. They are of great educa- 
tional value 


REPORTERS! 


‘We want a responsible apy or GENTLEMAN in every town to act 
‘as newspaper correspondent, report the happenings in their local- 
ity and write articles for publication. Experience not required or 
ncossary. Big remuneration for good writers. Enclose stamp 
for fall particulors, MopgEN Press Association, Chicago, 1, 





RHEUMATISM OF THE HAND AND ARM. 





BY HENRY G, HANCHETT, M.D. 





Tarove the Question Department of Tae Erupe lam 
asked at least as often as once in three months for sug- 
gestions with regard to the troublesome difficulty men- 
tioned as my title, and although I have regularly re- 
sponded, I have either made my answers too brief or too 
individual, or else the questioners do not look for or ex- 
pect help from answers to inquiries written by others. 
This month brings me two such questions, one from B. 
K., and the other from L. G. In reply it is my desire 
to cover the difficulties of as many readers of Taz ErupE 
as’ possible. 

Rheumatism is one of the queerest and most perplex - 
ing as well as one of the commonest of diseases. It has 
a way of sticking to some persons for years, getting them 
all out of shape and making them cripples, while others 
will recover in an hour permanently from very severe 
cases. It will sometimes jump from joint to joint with- 
out ‘‘rhyme or reason,” while at other times nothing 
can dislodge it from its chosen haunt in a single muscle 
or member. After a number of the greatest men in the 
medical profession have exhausted their skill in an un- 
successful attempt to cure a case it will often yield to a 
Turkish bath, to some old hag’s prescription, or to some 
ridiculous superstition like the carrying of a horse-chest- 
nut in the pocket, or the wearing of a pewter ring, or 
some mind-cure hocus pocus. And it is as ‘‘contrary”’ 
in making its attacks as it is in submitting to treatment, 
for some persons will expose themselves to all known 
causes of the difficulty with impunity, while others will 
be attacked who have done nothing that can be discov- 
ered to occasion the ill. Then there are a number of 
other diseases that are frequently called rheumatism or 
are confounded with it, making matters still more com- 
plex for the answerer of questions. 

The vital processes going on in our bodies consist 
essentially of the destruction and repair of tissue. Many 
of the worn-out materials that result from these pro- 
cesses and are carried by the blood to the organs that 
cast them off, are either in a crystalline form, or are of 
such a nature that slight changes in the composition of 
the blood or the workings of certain organs will speedily 
change them to a crystalline form. The crystals are ex- 
tremely minute and can only be discovered by the aid of 
a powertul microscope, but they are exceedingly sharp, 
and when they accumulate along the course of nerves 
they give rise to neuralgia or to difficulty in making cer- 
tain movements; when they accumulate about joints 
they cause rheumatism, or if of special kinds and in pro- 
per locations, gout ; and when they accumulate in other 
situations they produce other disagreeable effects. 
These crystals can almost invariably be found in the 
human body even in health, but some trouble with the 
organs whose duty it is to cast them out, or some excess 
in their manufacture in the body due to the eating of 
certain foods that favor their production (among which 
may be mentioned as prominent, strawberries, tomatoes, 
onions, garlic, rhubarb, sorrel, water cress, and coffee, 
all of which things should be carefully avoided by a suf- 
ferer from rheumatism or neuralgia), or some diversion 
of them to an unusual or unfavorable location in the 
body, may bring on an attack of pain. The thing to do 
when the attack comes is to reduce the supply of the 
irritant crystals by removing foods which easily make 
them, by resting the body in general and thus avoiding 
their manufacture by the natural processes; and to clear 
the channels through which nature has provided for 
their removal, and hasten their departure both through 
these and any other available channels. The wonder- 
ful cures sometimes obtained from Turkish baths are 
easily explained, as the clearing out of the irritants 
through the greatly increased activity of the skin, which 
is the most important cleaning organ of the body. 

Now, one of the hardest things for the ordinary person 
to understand is that pain at a certain point does not nec- 
essarily mean difficulty at that point. It usually amuses 
persons very much to know that a soldier who has lost 
his leg may still feel pain in the corns on toes which do 
not exist, and yet there is really nothing either myster- 
ious or funny about it. Consciousness resides in the 


brain and is in telegraphic communication with all parts 
of the body through nerves, Aswhena person hears an 
electric bell ring on the third floor of a city house and 
goes, not to the third floor, but to the front door where is 
the push button connected with that bell, so, when a cer- 
tain nerve centre is irritated it says to consciousness that 
something has happened not in the brain but at the place 
with which that nerve centreis connected. Andassome 
one repairing the bell may make it ring while at work 
near it aud thus send another person to the distant front 
door only to find that nobody is there, so a nerve in the 
stump of an amputated leg may be irritated and tell con- 
sciousness that a corn has been stepped upon, because in 
health that nerve would be connected with the corn and 
can only report from that corn, although the corn itself, 
with the toe and the leg, is now out of existence. Sim- 
ilarly many pains felt by persons who have all their 
members, may be, and often are, caused by irritations 
not at the terminations but along the courses of nerves, 
giving rise to sensations of disorder in parts that are 
really in perfect condition, but are connected to con- 
sciousness by disordered nerves. 

Piano playing requires the frequent and long-continued 
use of a comparatively few muscles in the hand and arm. 
The minute nerve centres in the spine that furnish the 
stimulus required to move these muscles may easily be, 
and often are, overworked and exhausted. It is the 
business of these centres to make motions, not to report 
sensations—for that other nerves and nerve centres are 
provided—but when these nerve centres are exhausted 
they cannot work smoothly, and very often—not always 
—that fact is made apparent by pain and stiffaess in the 
finger and hand. Such a pain would be called by ninety- 
nine persons out of every hundred, rheumatism, but it 
would not be a rheumatism of the hand and would not 
yield to local treatment. It might be caused by crystals 
irritating the nerve centre, but if so it would not be 
cured so easily as if the irritation were nearer the sur- 
face of the body, and in any case an exhausted nerve 
centre does not recover readily, needs much rest and 
often very careful and prolonged treatment. It does 
happen that crystalline deposits about small joints and 
the sheaths of muscles in the hands are removed and 
pain relieved, so as to have it said that rheumatism has 
been cured, by massage and even by active movements 
on the part of the patient; but when the trouble is at 
the nerve centres nothing could be worse for the case 
than these same movements, especially if made actively 
—that is, by the patient himself, hence it is a very dan- 
gerous thing to advise in a paper of this kind and with- 
out seeing the patient, that certain exercises should be 
practiced and certain movements made for the cure of 
what the patient calls rheumatism. At any rate, if such 
a plan of treatment does not result in a very speedy 
cure it should be exchanged for a plan of prolonged 
(three or four months) rest, or for wise professional 
treatment by a man accustomed to handle chronic cases. 
It is always right to give attention to the diet, and where 
there is evidence of local trouble it will be well enough 
to paint the parts three times a week, before retiring at 
night, with tincture of iodine which has been diluted 
with an equal portion of pure alcohol. This medicine 
favors the flow of healthy blood through the part. If it 
takes the skin off, it is too strong and should be further 
reduced by alcohol. Usually the strength indicated is 
satisfactory; if the tincture is a good one nothing 
stronger will ever be required. A Turkish bath once a 
week may be advised, and warm baths and fomentations 
are also good. Treatment by internal medication, mas- 
sage, and exercise, including all forms of piano practice, 
should be avoided except under the advice and direction 
of a physician; and in general rheumatic pains should 
be investigated by a medical man who is competent to 
trace out their cause and the locatien of the irritation 
producing them and prescribe intelligently for their cure. 


‘Tf all the masterpieces of musical composition were 
to be lost and only the ‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier’ to 
remain, it would be possible to reconstruct from it the 
whole of our musical literature,’’ said Biilow on one oc- 
casion; adding the remark that ‘‘Bach’s work is the 
Old Testament, Beethoven’s the New: in both must 
we have perfect faith.” 
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WOULD you get a Piano. if you 

knew you could get a FIRST- 
CLASS INSTRUMENT for $175? 
Our plan is to sell direct to you. NO 
BIG PROFIT for the dealer, no com- 
mission for the friend who introduces 
you or the solicitor who calls on you. 
We have no agents, and do not em- 
ploy any solicitors, and consequently 
save you all this expense, which does 
not improve the value of the Piano, 
but certainly does increase the cost. 
You have nothing to show for this 
useless dealer’s expenses and agents’ 
commissions, but in buying from 
them you must naturally pay all this 
additional expense, for which you get 
no value whatever. Our Pianos are 
known throughout the civilized 
world. We manufacture our own 
Pianos, and send them to you on 
thirty days’ TEST TRIAL if you 
desire it. We make the terms of sale 
to suit all pocket-books. Write to 
us for catalogue and prices, and any 


further information you may wish. 





Facrory, WAREROOM, AND OFFICES, 


HAZLETON, PA. 


KELLMER PIANO Co. 


LETTERS TO PUPILS. 





BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 





To“ E. V. B.”—Your interesting letter being re- 
ferred to me by the editor of Taz Erups, I with pleasure 
give a flying comment on the many points which it sug- 
gests. 

To begin, then, your account of your experience in 
tussling with piano playing, by no means dissipates the 
old adage, ‘‘ It is never too late too learn.”’ You simply 
show that you are like those children who plant a seed 
and dig it up half an hour afterward to see how it is tak- 
ing root. You say that you have taken but eighteen 
lessons. Any pianist will tell you that that to athorough 
course of musical study is about what would be a pint 
of water sprinkled on a hot, summer road, with two 
inches of July dust upon it. Musicianship upon the 
piano means from two hundred to four hundred lessons, 
and from three to ten thousand hours labor, whereas 
the highest degrees of artistship are attained only by far 
more than that; one might say a thousand lessons and 
twenty thousand hours practice. 

The fact that you began after attaining your majority 
js doubtless a drawback, even a great drawback, but not 
an insuperable obstacle. The formation of manual habits 
can certainly be carried on more advantageously in 
childhood than later, for every motion made by the 
finger aids the forming of a habit, good or bad. Your 
tussle with Czerny was good, and there is no doubt that 
the best of his Etudes are, as you say, little gems, and 
this whether looked at in a technical or a musical light. 
Nevertheless there are improved modern forms of me- 
chanical training. For exercises adapted to the key- 
board nothing can be better than the four books of 
Mason’s Technique. Your amount of practice, two to 
three hours a day, is ample, unless you intend to be an 
artist; in that case you should abandon other work and 
double your practice, making it from four to six hours 
a day. 

When you say that you whirled through forty-three 
exercises of Czerny with two or three classical pieces in 
eighteen lessons, if I may employ a very expressive 
modern vulgarism, I should say, ‘* You give yourself 
away completely.’’ It is simply preposterous! No 
human being could have done that amount of work in a 
sate of childish ignorance of music (which you say was 
yours) and have done the work well. I suspect that 
while your teacher is, as you say, severely classical in 
his taste, he belongs to that class of men who prize 
rapid reading more highly than finished execution. Per- 
haps also he has fallen into a snare, which all teachers 
of mature years are peculiarly prone to, viz , forgetting 
how long it takes to learn small things at first. When, 
as you sometimes hear a braggart say, ‘‘ Why, I have 
forgotten more than he knows,’’ at once you are aware 
that the braggart is no longer fit to be ateacher. The 
true teacher never forgets. Every moment of his long 
artistic life is distinctly printed in bold, sharp letters— 
yes, engraved with an edged tool into the substance of 
his memory andhis soul. It is only by being able to un- 
derstand the mental processes of the pupil that a teacher 
can really teach. 

Your lamentable account of your present halting, 
stumbling, and musical stammering simply confirms my 
opinion that you have gone too rapidly. Youare ina 
condition of one who would stuff his mouth with ten 
oyster crackers and then be astonished that he was 
nearly choked. You say that you meet with your great- 
est stumbling-block in the runs and small notes. Of 
course, with time enough and privilege to use your fist 
anybody can play the piano; but the piano is not an 
anvl, and an artist upon that instrument is not, or 
should not be, a blacksmith, The infinitely minute and 
rapid action of the fingers from the knuckles may be 
called, not the be-all and the end-all of piano playing, but 
at least its skeleton, or, to change the figure, the trunk 
of the tree. Your habit of musical stuttering, which 
you says grows worse, is the annoying result of a mind 
flying like an eagle, and trying to drag fingers that are 
still like the tortoise, on the ground. 

You ask if you should continue to study Czerny; i 
should say not exclusively. I think that all piano study 


should be athreefold chord, consisting of pure technique, 
such as Mason’s Exercises ; applied technique, such as 
the Etudes of Ozerny; Mathews’ Graded Course of 
Piano Studies, and a hundred others, and finally, and 
most important of all—music. Assoonas you have any 
technique at all, begin to play the music which lies 
within the circumference of that technique. Little 
pieces of Schumann, of Lichner, Mendelssohn, and 
others. 

Finally, accept as my solution to your whole difficulty, 
the old Latin proverb, a wonderful budget of wisdom in 
two words, ‘ Festina Lente.’’ 

To “J. F.”—You ask whether it is well to use several 
booksatatime. Yes, decidedly. There is nothing more 
deadening to real musical talent than the absurd notion 
that one can take up a single thing and work atthat frantic- 
ally and insanely, to the utter distraction of one’s neigh- 
bors and the utter paralyzing of one’s own patience, and 
then, all of a sudden, wake up, like a butterfly coming 
out of the chrysalis, and find that the stupid mechanic is 
suddenly a glorious winged creature and artist, a butter- 
fly floating on the breeze in the face of the sunshine. 
Art is developed, not on the principle of caterpillar, 
chrysalis, butterfly, but as plants are developed. Small 
and feeble perhaps at first, but just as perfect, even when 
it lies asa germ in the seed. So then, by all means 
study exercises and pieces, even pieces of contrasting 
character, but let all the work be minute, careful, and 
thorough. There is nothing in which the judgment of 
a teacher is more constantly taxed than in knowing what 
to select, for it is necessary that every piece of music 
that you study should be, first, to secure technical fit- 
ness to your present powers and needs; second, emo- 
tional or spiritual fitness to your artistic character. 

‘As for rings on the fingers, you ask whether they are 
an impediment, and especially if they are an impedi- 
ment on the fourth finger. 1 am inclined to think that 
they are an abomination. I never use them myself, I 
cannot bear the touch of a ring on any part of my hands, 
and IJ think it is the custom of artists generally to avoid 
even so slight an impediment as would be offered by a 
customary ring. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


Ture is an ethical value in doing anything well, be it 
but the practicing of a detestable five-finger exercise or 
the playing of a scale. Thereisacertain restfulness and 
soothing quality about the sensuous charm of sweet 
sounds such as one finds in the mother’s lullaby, the 
Suwanee River, the voice of a Patti, or the sweetness of a 
Tytiumerei ; and this quality may have certain ethical 
relations when one is in an irritable or malevolent frame 
of mind. But such conditions and influences have noth- 
ing to do with the musical profession, for no amount of 
teaching can bring these influences into action—they de- 
pend upon inherent relations between certain combina- 
tions of sounds and certain faculties of the mind that are 
not susceptible of explanation any more than isthe pleas- 
ure that a cat derives from having her back stroked. If 
we are going to derive any ethical culture from music we 
can only doit by putting every mental faculty to work in 
discovering all there is of beauty, power, and value in 
the real ars works of the great composers, and in thus 
disseminating a knowledge of the good in the commun- 
ity that shall raise the standards both of the character 
of music used in worship and other public functions, and 
of the seriousness and thoroughness of all music study. 


x 
% 








No man is worthy, no man is in consciousness of his 
true self (and that true self is of the nobility of God) if, 
when he has any supposed fault in his composition or 
action pointed out to him, he does not u'ilize the criti- 
cism to his welfare and growth. To be sure he may be 
crushed and depressed (or suppressed) for a time, but he 
comes out of that a better man, as he allows his true self 
to regain possession. So, the singer when he receives 
illy-concealed sneers from his brother musician, although 
he may know that he is truly the better musician of the 
two, owes it to himself and musical art to hold his peace 
for the time, but find out how he can make himself a 
better musician and man. How he can enlarge his ap- 
preciation of music, how he can more thoroughly pre- 
sent the best in music to his audiences, and how he can 
constantly rise as a musician. Did you ever hear of a 
musician who was foo musicianly? Or of a very, very 
good musician who was too gooda man? Rest assured 
that the best man, he who has the most heart for emo- 
tion, the most head for intellect, and the most knowl- 
edge of music in its technical and artistic branches, is 
the best musician, be he singer, pianist, or other musi- 
cian. F. H. Tusss. 
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MAZURKA. 


GUSTAVE SCHUMANN Op.8, No.3, 
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a) Use decided and nimble touch, gradually tnereasing 
the force until reaching the sforzando tn the fourth 
measure:from thts point to the end of strain a léeght 
hand and flexible fingers are needed: observe the ac- 
cents, and make the final chord of this part very loud. 

b) Strong contrast should here be made: the Sirst and see- 
Copyright 1894 by Theo. Presser. 





ond measures must be firm and loud, while the tio suc- 
ceeding measures are quiet and graceful. Notice the 
rests tn the first and second measures. 

C)The melody here must be rather languishing and dreamy: 
tn character, the bass softly light and the oetave A’s 
demi? -staccato with bell ttke tone. 
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the proper performance ofa pure Mazurka, but at- 


a) The coda must diminish in movement and power untel 
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the final chord which must be like a thunder 
Mazurka. 3 
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ROMANZA. 


H.J. ANDRUS. 
Andante 
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MAZURKA. 


Vivace. T.L.RICKABY Op.9, No.1. 
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New Exercises for Sight-Sinying Classes 


By W. W. GILCHRIST. In Three Books. 


There are many excellent works on the theory of sight-singing, but 
in the matter of reiterative exercise there has always been a great 
lack. Mr. Gilchrist’s work, representing, as it does, the accumulated 
experience of years, most completely meets this want, a large amount 
of practice being given on each point as it comes up, and the whole, 
while avoiding catchy melodies to lead the ear, being characterized 
by a very high type of musicianship, 

BOOK I consists exclusively of Timx-Lxssons, in one, two, and 
four parts. No intervals greater than the second are used, and the 
pupil is thereby enabled to concentrate attention entirely on the 
time-principles involved. Price 60 cents, 

BOOK II is given entirely to interval exercises, without special 
relation to keys, beginning with the simplest and progressing gradu- 
ally to the more complex. Price 50 cents. 

BOOK III is divided into two parts, the first consisting of ten 
exercises in each major and minor key, without modulation; the ec. 
ond, of the same number, with modulations. This book, with its 260 
exercises, in one, two, and four parts, is a most valuable one, and 
entirely unique. In fact, the work as'a whole stands quite alone in 
its exhaustiveness and systematic arrangement. 


It is, as its name implies, merely a collection of Exercises. Theo- 
retical instruction is left entirely to the teacher, and the exercises 
ARE ADAPTABLE TO ANY SYSTEM, 

‘The exercises are so arranged that they can be used by either 
male, female, or mixed-voice classes. 

They give the teacher just what he wants for any kind of class, 
save him an immense amount of black-board work, and give the 
pupil plenty of practice at home. 

It is, without doubt, the largest and most complete set af sight-singing 
exercises ever published, and must soon become & necessity in every 
well-organized school where music is taught, as well as to every 
teacher. Price, $1.00, 


Price, Book I. 





Complete, 3 Books, $1.50. 
Sample eopies sent upon application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


MUSIC AND STRING INSTRUMENTS, 
39 E. Nineteenth St., New York. 


New, Valuable, and Interesting Publications. 


Modern Progressive Organ Pedal Technic. 
A series of studies from the elementary degree to the highest technical 
development, 
By CHARLES E. CLEMENS, 
Professor of the Organ and Theory at the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin, etc., etc, 
Two Books. Each $2.00, net. 


Contents. Book |—Exercises in correctly locating the notes. Stud- 
ies for the toe of each foot. Studies for the toe and heel. Divided scale 
Passages. Staccato playing. The chromatic scale. The trill. Studies 
for either the right or lett foot only, and the double pedal. Studies for 
the left hand and pedal and both hands and pedal. 

Book tl Pedal scales arranged as trios, Special studies: Arpeggio 
Playing, octaves, double pedal, etc, 


TWELVE CONCERT STUDIES FOR PIANO, 
By E. R. KROEGER. 
Op. 30. Two Books. Hach $1.50. 
DEDICATED TO EUGEN D’ALBERT. 








1. Castor and Pollux. 2. Illusion. 3. In the Green, 4, Perpetual 
Movement, 6. Hero's Song. 6. Love's Message. 7. Capriccio. 8. 
Hymn. 9. Longing. 10. Restless, 11. Romance. 12: Storm. 

MACDOWELL, E. A. Four Little Poems. Op. 32. 
1. The Eagle. .25 | 8. Moonshine .. $0.25 
2, The Brook, -25 | 4. Winter. 25 





MACDOWELL, E. A. Twelve Virtuoso Studies. Op. 46, 
1, Novelette. 2. Perpetual Movement. 3, Wild Chase. 4, Tmpro- 

Visation, 5. Elfin Dance. 6. Valse Triste. 7. Burlesque. 8. Bluc 

ette, 9. Tréumerei, 10, March Winds. 11. Impromptu. 12. Polo- 


naise. 
Price $3.00. 


MACDOWELL, E. A. Eight Songs. Op. 47. 

1, The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree. 2 Midsummer Lullaby. 3, 
Folk Song. 4, Confidence. 5. The West Wind Croons in the Cedar 
Trees. 6 Inthe Woods. 7. TheSea, 8. Through the Meadow, 

4a- Any of the above-mentioned compositions sent for examination, 

Graded Catalogues of the publications for Pianoforte 
of Breitkopt & Hiairtel sent free of charge upon appli- 
cation, 

All Kinds of String Instruments, 
Parts Thereof, Fine Strings. Highest 
Class Repairing. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


39 E. 19th ST., NEW YORK. 
Write for Catalogue, 





FOREIGN TITLES AND FOREIGN NAMES. 





BY FRANCIS E, REGAL, 





We Americans sometimes show a want of self-respect 
by our excessive deference to foreign languages, titles, 
and names. This appears to be especially the case with 
musicians. We see in the musical papers frequent an- 
nouncements to the effect that Mr. William Brown has 
changed his name to Signor Cascallani and desires to be 
hereafter so known. I fuspect that the number of 
American musicians would be materially increased if 
some of these sounding foreign disguises could be 
stripped off. 

But furthermore, we are in general all inclined to give 
in a little too much to the foreigners in such matters. 
We feel that it is necessary to show our knowledge, and 
to exhibit our respect for the old world by making a 
Pentacosial effort to speak to every man in his own lan- 
guage. We must call every German a Herr, every 
Frenchman must be a Monsieur. We must always dis- 
criminate between an Italian who is Signor and a Span- 
iard who is Sefior. 

But I protest that this is going too far. We ought to 
have more respect for our language. The Germans, for 
example, are Deutsch to the backbone. When aman 
goes to Berlin it makes no difference where he comes 
from ; he is Herr so long as he is within the confines of 
the ‘‘ Vaterland.”’ 

Then in the matter of pronunciation there is a slight 
bone of contention as to what names should be Angli- 
cised and what should be left in the original form. As 
to some names there is no doubt. Where aname ina 
prominent language has no approximate English equiva- 
lent it should be pronounced according to its original 
form as closely as possib'e until an English equivalent 
becomes recognized. Thus, no one would dare to pro- 
nounce Goethe in any other then the German manner, 
and it is very proper to pronounce Tschaikowski in the 
Russian style if you can grasp the combination. But 
with names that have parallel English forms with the 
same spelling the case is by no means so clear. I have 
heard heretics just returned from Europe neglect that 
great shibboleth of musical culture, Vogner, and call it 
plain Wagner just as though they had never been to 
Germany. On such a delicate point who shall venture 
to decide? But no matter which pronunciation is used, 
I suggest that it would not be at all a bad idea to secure 
some degree of harmony between the family and Chris- 
tian name, To give Richard the English pronunciation 
and Wagner the German makes a very funny combina. 
tion. ; 

Musicians also need a code of rules in regard to the 
translation of the titles of works, It looks absurd to see 
@ programme made up of titles in half adozen different 
languages. In some cases there is a purpose in retain- 
ing the original, but in general a translation is more sat- 
isfactory. It certainly approaches the height of the 
ridiculous to see Shakespeare’s beautiful song magquer- 
ading on an American programme under the title, 
“Horch, horch, die lerch.’’ 





HINTS TO YOUNG COMPOSERS, 





My first sketches are always written as fast as the pen 
will go I make it an invariable rule never to write 
unless I am in the humor; and if I find that ideas do 
not come as fast or faster than I can put them down; if 
I have to stop to think what should come next, I at once 
put the music paper aside, knowing that I am not in the 
mood for composing. : z 

After completing my sketch, I begin the fair copy, 
the full score in the case of orchestral work, putting in 
the details, and often making considerable improve- 
ment. 

My published works usually differ pretty widely from 
the original draft; but the first sketch, containing the 
fundamental idea, is invariably produced at what I may 
call a ‘‘ white heat.’’ . 

Composition can be taught, so far as the technique is 
concerned ; ‘but if a student has no ideas, these cannot 
be given by any instruction, although a latent talent may 
often be brought out and cultivated by proper training. 

There may be a natural aptitude for composition of 
which its possessor is unaware until his teacher dis- 
covers and develops it.—Hbenezer Prout. 


THE OONFLIOT BETWEEN PUBLIO SOHOOL 
WORK AND MUSIO. 





BY L. R CHURCH, 





Iv my experience as a teacher of the piano I have 
frequently found it well nigh impossible to assign to 
those pupils who were subject to school regulations, con- 
venient hours for lessons, especially during the short 
winter days. In the morning before school it is too cold; 
at noon thereis generally no time; after school it soon 
growsdark. Teachers are generally unwilling to excuse 
pupils, giving for reasons that their rules do not permit 
them to do so, as it interferes with the regular school 
work. Parents, also, do not wish their children to be 
away from home after nightfall. 

How is it possible, then, to so arrange an entire class 
that all can be accommodated with a suitable time, unless, 
occasionally, a pupil is requested to come during school 
hours? If the teacher has a dozen or more pupils who 
are receiving an education in the schools, can each of 
them have two lessons a week, late in the afternoon, and 
yet reach home in due season? For instance, when 
they are dismissed at half past four, it is almost impossi- 
ble for children to be ready for music lesson sooner than 
quarter of five, or five o'clock, and by this time, especi- 
ally in midwinter, it is already dusk. Allow one half 
hour forinstruction and from fifteen minntes to a half hour 
for the walk home, and it isthen nearlysix. A second or 
third pupil following the first must necessarily be out 
after dark, for the last could not be at home before seven 
o'clock. As all lessons should be finished before even- 
ing, some arrangement ought to be made that would 
enable those children whose parents desire them to 
study music, to utilize some opportunities that might 
oceur during the day for this purpose. In some in- 
stances could not the pupil be allowed to return for 
the remainder of the session, to avoid losing a recita- 
tion? Cannot a compromise be effected between super- 
intendents of schools and music teachers, whereby the 
high place conceded to it as a factor in education will 
be more and more recognized ? 

As a suggestion, I would like to mention that music 
teachers could easily use a printed letter, or blank form, 
to be shown the teacher by the pupil when the request 
is made for permiasion to leave school before the usual 
time. This would certify that they actually desired their 
attendance at a specified time, and remove any uncer- 
tainty that might exist in the minds of school teachers, 
as to whether, in some cases, the music lesson furnished 
the real reason for a request of this kind. 

In conclusion let me express the hope that these sug- 
gestions may serve to call the attention of educators to a 
need that has, no doubt, been felt by many others be- 
sides myself, and perhaps some conceasions can be made 
that will enable music teachers and pupils to secure 
more convenient hours for lessons. The advantages of 
such a plan would be greatly appreciated by those situ- 
ated as I have been, frequently compelled to disarrange 
the time of several other pupils to accommodate a new 
one, because there was no place available that did not 
interfere with school duties, thereby causing much con- 
fusion and loss of time in changing days and hours, By 
judicious management, I am sure that there need be very 
little interference with the daily lessons, and by means 
of mutual courtesy in this matter much good would re- 
sult. 





HABITS OF MUSIO PUPILS. 





Tue success of the student of music depends largely 
upon habits formed at the beginning of that study ; and 
it depends mostly upon the teacher whether these habits 
be good or bad. If good, the student's advancement 
will be steady ; but if bad, he is very unfortunate. The 
art of acquiring a good touch, correct fingering, phras- 
ing. ete., becomes habitual only by careful, painstaking 
practice under a good teacher. If this habit of careful 
and regular practice becomes formed at the beginning 
of the student’s musical studies, he has won half the 
battle, and his future success will be most certain. A 
wrong beginning has been the cause of more failures 
than any other circumstance. A B.M. 
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JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 


937 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


WASHINCTON, D.C. 


Music Publishers, and Dealers in Pianos, Organs 
Small Musical Instruments of all Kinds, 
Strings, Trimmings, Etc. 


We select the foliowing of our publications, to which we call your 
special attention, Ask your music dealer to send you this music for 
selection Every first-class music store has our publications in stock 5 
but if, for any reason, your music dealer cannot or will not furnish 
same, write direct to us and we will send promptly, with the privilege 
of returning what you cannot use or do not care for. 






SONCS. 
Coombs, Chas. Whitney. 
A Wish. $0 35 
Bedoui 40 
Love's Happiness 40 
Tho’ ’tis ull but » Dream 40 





Hays, Will S. 
Go, I Forgive You. 
1f You Loved Me. 













a 40 
My 40 
Sleeping Lilies 35 

Powell, A. I. 

A Life Lesson. 40 


Constancy .. 
Dear Little Maid... 
Marguerite's Rep! 
The Litcle Sailui 














Smith, Hubbard T. 
















A Year Ago.. BG 
Bonnie Rusabel. 30 
Mocking at Love . 40 
Lovest Thou Me? ri 
Chulita, Waltz Son, 60 
Sousa, John Philip. 
I Wonder... ra 
My Own, My Geraldine 40 
0 Ye Lilies White. 50 
Sweet Mies Industry. 50 
The Window Blind 50 





PIANO SOLOS. 


Bryant, G. W. 
Autumn Waltz... 58 
Dancing Shadows. Tarantel 
Distant Bells. Caprice. 
Polka Chromatiqu 
Song of the Brovk. 










Brown, Will M. S. 























































Queen of the Meadow. Polka Rondo. 1 
Summer's Dream. Nocturne. 60 
Water Nymphs Waltz..... 3 
Reddington, K. W. 
Dance of the Imps. Caprice .. 50 
Kalida, Valse Brillante. 60 
Moonlight in the Breaker 30 
Twibght Wooing. Reverie 40 
Theophil, John. 
Charge of the Lancers. 6 
La Beau Sabreur.. 50 
‘Tyrolese Serenade 60 
Webb, F. R. 
“In Fuir Southland” Waltze 6 
40 
50 
‘Yemplar Quick Mare 50 
BOOKS. 
Moelling’s New Progressive Method for the Piano. By Theo. 

Moelling.... $1 50 
Stepping Stone to the Science of Music. By M. H. Nore: 50 
‘A New Year's Reception. (Operetta.) By Hubbard T. Smi¢ 60 
The Lottery Ticket. (Operetta.) By Hubbard 'T. Smith 60 
Brambleton Fair. (Operetta.) By Chas. G. Heitinger. . 60 
‘A New Discovery. Foundation studies of Pianotorte Techn’ 

By Thorald Jerichau... 150 
‘Two-part Exercises (Vocal), By AB. Scammell. 40 
Bryant's System of Scale Practice. By Gilmore Ward Bryant. 

Op. 20... a asco 1 50 


We desire to inform anyone wishing a good piano at a very reason- 
able price that we have now in stock Square, Upright, and 
Grand Pianos that have been used, but are nevertheless in first- 
class condition and thoroughly guaranteed, You can save money by 
buying from us now. Please write for full particulaxs. 


JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
997 PENNSYLIANIA AVE, W, W., WASHINGTON, B. 6. 


DOES MUSIC DESORIBE? 





BY ERNST HELD. 





Tue April number of Tar Erups of 1892 contains an 
article of mine on the above subject. It treated of the 
poetic interpretation of music, not indicated by the 
composer’s notes, the given title or explanatory remarks. 

I contended in it, that the composer had a situation, 
scene, character, action, sentiment, or emotion in his 
mind, which he wishes to represent in his music, that 
his composition was not simply a scientific development 
of a motif in phrases, periods, etc., essential as a correct 
art-form may be, but that there was an underlying idea, 
which the interpreter ought to find out, before he could 
expect to play it with expression. I also said that a 
player may differ in his interpretation from the intention 
of the composer, but that his interpretation, as long as 
it adhered strictly to the phrasing and expression marks 
indicated by the composer, would be acceptable to the 
latter and to an audience, because it was an intelligent 
and not merely mechanical performance. 

I added a few specimens of my interpretations of cele- 
brated pieces and urged students to go behind the black 
notes and find out the poetic essence of a composition, 
before attempting to play it before listeners. 

That article had the desired effect. From many sides 
I was urged to give more examples through Tar Ervpe ; 
on the other side I was severely attacked for increasing, 
by my article, the already excessive sentimentality of 
many amateur performers. 

At any rate, the article has done this much good, as to 
awaken interest among students, to search for the poetic 
meaning of instrumental music and to tinge it with the 
performer's individuality. 

I have resurrected this article for the purpose of stim- 
ulating the interest of students in this matter still far- 
ther, by making the following proposition to Tar Erupe: 

Let Taz Ervpe devote one column in every issue to the 
discussion of this subject, perhaps in the following way: 
The editor or his deputy may give the name of one or 
two celebrated and well-known compositions and invite 
subscribers to send over their full signature short explan- 
ations of the poetic meaning of the pieces, unaided by 
professional help. Then let the editor or his deputy se- 
lect three or four of them and have them published ; it 
would be certainly very instructive, to note how near 
alike or how far apart such conscientious and independ- 
ent explanations may run. 

In 1844 and 1845 it was my good fortune to be fre- 
quently thrown in personal intercourse with Robert 
Franz. He had gathered around him a number of con- 
genial young men, who discussed, on their daily pilgrim- 
ages to an out-of-town caféjnear Halle, the new devel- 
opments in the musical world, which was just then deeply 
agitated by Robert Schumann's path-finding advocacy of 
romanticism in music. Robert Franz frequently invited 
those intimate friends and disciples to his room when 
he had finished a new composition, to hear their com- 
ments and criticisms. He played and sang for us his 
‘‘Thunderstorm,’’ Op. 8, just finished in MS., in which 
he represents the fierce storm by an allegro molto, 
followed by the solving of the storm into gentle rain 
(tears) according to the text and represented by a lar- 
ghetto in4 time with a staccato and pp. accompani- 
ment. When Franz came to this change, he stopped 
short, turned around to us and whispered: ‘Can you 
hear the dripping?” 

I quote this anecdote to show how great composers do 
paint, suggest, or hint at a situation, scene, or idea, in the 
instrumental parts. It is not necessary, that the music 
should actually imitate the sounds, if it will only suggest 
the situation to the listener. 

The following may serve as an example of an attempt 
to give the meaning of a well-known composition by 
Chopin, his Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15. 

The first partin D flat major seems to be a description 
of a-beautiful girl, pure, tender, and refined, but taken 
away by death; for the tone of the cruel funeral bell (A 
flat) is ever present in the heart of the mourner. The 
second part in C sharp minor (or its equivalent enhar- 
monic D flat minor) gives in the basses the funeral hymn 
in two-voice harmony, with the same accompanying tone 


of the funeral bell (G sharp or A flat), as in the first 
part, rising in the 18th, 14th, and 15th, and again in the 
29th, 80ch, 31st, and 32d measures, in the passages 
marked off to a paroxysm of grief, then returning once 
more to the more quiet funeral strain; while the last 
part in the original D flat major reiterates the loveliness 
of the departed, suddenly interrupted (in the 9th, 8th, 
and 7th measures from the close) by a recitative-like 
outery, which seems to describe the sad catastrophe. 
Then follows again the more quiet and resigned contem- 
plation of the beloved dead. 





PORTAMENTO TOUOH. 





BY JOHN 8. VAN CLEVE. 





THE expression portamento touch contains two errors, 
one an absurdity, the other an inaccuracy. The absurd- 
ity lies quietly coiled up in the word ‘ portamento,” 
which signifies something which is extremely character- 
istic of the human voice or of bowed instruments, but is 
as utterly impossible to perform upon the piano or organ 
as it would be to glide over a cogged wheel. Those in- 
struments which can produce inflections of pitch by a 
series of minute increments—such instruments as the 
human voice or the violin,—can secure this peculiar 
mode of passing from tone to tone (a slide), but the 
piano or the organ can only utter the sounds which the 
skill of the mechanical constructor has placed within 
them. By no possibility can the piano pass from E to F 
with any gradation of pitch other than a semi-tone. 
The violinist, by shoving his finger-tip along the neck of 
his instrument while keeping it pressed all the while 
firmly upon the string, can secure a tonal effect very 
similar to the inflections of the human voice in coaxing 
or expressing affectionate tenderness, but the pianist 
must proceed by steps of recognized and fixed distance. 
Genuine portamento is possible to the unfitted strings 
of the violin, impossible to the established keys of the 
piano; a boat may glide through water, a man on the 
land must walk by steps. The term portamento, how- 
ever, has obtained currency through the sleepy, divine 
right of usage, and by portamento the pianist under- 
stands that he must steal from the end of each of his 
notes enough of its time to detach it from the following 
note. The amount of time thus taken from the tone 
and passed over to the account of silence is one-fourth 
the nominal value. Thus a series of quarters marked 
with that odd paradox, a legato curve contradicted by 
dots, would sound exactly like a series of dotted eighths 
each followed by a sixteenth rest, so that the face value 
of each note represents a sound of a given length fol- 
lowed by « rest one-third as long. A student who de- 
sires to get this effect worked into the mind, the ears, 
and the fingers, may readily do so by the following simple 
exercise: Play the C scale through one octave, count- 
ing four and making first dotted halves interspersed 
with quarter rests,—make each count equal to a second 
(60 Mme). Next repeat the same, counting at the rate 
of twice a second (120 Mme). This time think of the 
counts as eighths. Again repeat the same once more, 
doubling the rate so that the counts shall come four to a 
second (sixteenths). This is what is meant by the con- 
tradictory term ‘‘portamento.’’ There is a further 
vagueness of expression in the use of the word 
‘‘touch,’’ for when we gay ‘‘good touch’? or ‘‘bad 
touch’? we use the word in its most legitimate sense, 
meaning the quality of tone elicited, but we speak at 
other times of a “‘light’’ or a ‘‘heavy’’ touch, thus 
bringing ina totally different element ; and still, again, we 
speak of ‘‘staccato’’ and ‘legato’? touch which is still 
another entirely different aspect of the subject. Thus 
the word ‘‘touch’’ is as vague as the Latin word 
“pomum,’’ usually translated ‘‘apple,’’ whereas it 
really meant any of the larger globate fruits. Of a 
truth the reformer should get his broom at work upon 
musical nomenclature. 





—Maude (at the piano). “I do hate these finger ex- 
ercises. I think they’re just horrid.”’ 
Edith. ‘‘ Why, I thinkthey’re lovely. They do show 


off one’s rings to such advantage, you know.”’ 
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ENLARGED AND REVISED. 


STUDIES IN MELODY PLAYING 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By HAMILTON 0. MACDOUGALL. 


In Two Books, each $1.25. In Progressive Order. 


Owing to the large demand for these two vol- 
umes in the past, we have just issued new editions 
of both, greatly enlarged, which have been thor- 
oughly revised and graded. We can now heartily 
recommend them as the two best collections of 
easy, melodious, refined music published. 

Every piece in these two volumes has been se- 
lected, annotated, fingered, and edited by the com- 
piler, who, being a practical teacher himself, knows 
precisely what is needed to make this primary study 
more of a pleasure than a study, and robs that word 
of all its terrors to young pupils. 

If you find difficulty in interesting your young 
pupils, the publisher recommends you to give this 
work a trial. 

We wish to make mention of the fact that the 
grading of these two volumes has received especial 
attention on these new editions. The following list 
of the contents of these volumes tells for itself the 
choice selection of composers represented :— 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


Macdougall, H. 0. 
Wilm, N. von 
Reinecke, 

Spindler, Fi 
Reinecke, 


Preparatory Studies. 
‘Op. 81, No. 1. To begin with. 






















Lanciani, erenade. 

Gurlitt, G, anshiny Morning. 
Reinecke, ‘Barcarolle. 

Altmann, Munting Song. 

Gurlitt, C. Spring's Greeting. 
‘Yolkmann Folk Song. Op 27, No. 5. 
Lanciani, Chansonette. 

Reinecke, Under the Linden Tree. 


Gurlitt, 0. 
Tschaikowsky, P. 
Kohler, L.... 
Tschaikowsky, P.. 
Foerster, Alb. 


Festive Dance, Op. 140, No. 7. 
Italian Song. ' Op. 39, No. 18, 
Dhristmas Bells, 





Schumann, ‘The Joyous Peasant, 
Reinecke, U. From 1001 Nighta, 

Rummel, Hand-in-Hand March. 
Macdongall, H. C. Christmas Pastorale, 
Bammel Romance. 

Low, J... Cheertulness. 

Rathbun, F. G. Romance. 

Kirchner, Fi Little Choristers. 

Heller, St Cradle Song. Op. 47, No. 19 
Bach, J. ‘Two Chorals. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 


‘Tschaikowsky, P. 
Wilm, N. vo 


















Schytte, L. 
‘Wilm, N. 
. Grandmother Tells a 
Shuddering Tale, 


Heller, St. 
Kavanagh, 
Lange, G. 













Kullak, T. ening Bell, 
Bohm, . Little Love Song. 
Schytte, L n the Mill 

Wilm, N. vo illage Musicians. 


rearolle. 
. Sweet Reverie. 


Beliczay, J. vol 
‘Tschaikowsky, P. 


Gurlitt, C. Op. 62, No. 11 Waltz. 
Heller, St. iurious Story. 
Tschaiki N he Skylark 


Handel, G. 
Heller, St. 


These volumes, from the publisher’s standpoint, 
are all that good printing, clear type, and the best 
of paper can make them, 

Liberal discount to the profession. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A MUSIO (MALE) TEAOHER’S WORK. 





BY T. L, RICKABY. 





Tur fact is we need more male teachers; in bona 
fide music teaching, much more is required than 
most ladies are capable of. Of course, I am speak- 
ing purely from a physical point of view, for no one is 
more ready to admit the excellence of many of our lady 
pianists and piano teachers, than I. But I must uphold 
my proposition that only a man can be a music teacher 
in its fullest sense ; a man who has considerable physical 
strength as well as musical feeling and intelligence; and 
a man with the greatest pride in his profession, and 
whose ideas of his art and its mission are as exalted as 
the heavens. 

The true music teacher must in the firat place be 
master of one instrument, and that one instrument I 
really think ought to be the pipe organ, piano, or violin 
—the royal family of musical instruments. He must be 
able to play with intelligence and correct feeling, repre- 
sentative music of the various schools and classes em- 
braced in the literature of his particular instrument. 
This will entail on him a certain amount of practice 
each day. In addition to this must come the teaching 
which must include not only the actual lessons, but also 
classes in theory, harmony, and history. In these two 
items alone we find something that entails considerable 
labor, but it is but a beginning. 

The music teacher must not depend on teaching one 
instrument alone, but must endeavor to popularize band 
and orchestral instruments among his clientele. Some 
time ago a writer in Tae Erupe spoke jestingly of some 
teacher who went insane through teaching every known 
instrument. For my part I would not give a fig fora 
music teacher who did not know the compass, and 
understand the possibilities and effects of every orches- 
tral instrument in use to-day. Not only that, but he 
ought to be able to play on them to the extent at least 
of knowing the fingering. There is no reason why a 
teacher should not teach orchestral instruments if he 
understands them at all. They do not make such de- 
mands on technic as the piano or violin, and are taught 
with much less trouble. In the course of time the music 
teacher will be able to gather together a emall orchestra 
which can be added to from time to time, and have at 
his command a most pleasant and powerful agency for 
good. 

Farther, the music teacher who ignores his home papers 
as a means of disseminating musical knowledge among 
those outside of his classes, and gradually improving the 
taste and musical standing of the community, makes a 
great mistake, to say nothing of throwing away a bril- 
liant opportunity. Every teacher ought to make it a 
special point to write a few articles on musical topics 
each month and have them printed. They pay several 
hundred per cent. As an advertisement they are un- 
equaled, and cost nothing but the time required to 
write them. Further, people will have more confidence 
in a man who understands his art and. profession enough 
to write about it. 

In addition to this I think a music teacher ought to 
give two or three lectures on musical subjects in the 
year. This may be the hardest task of all, but at first 
these lectures can be given to small audiences consisting 
of pupils and their immediate friends, later, as the work 
becomes easier, enlarging their sphere and making them 
public. This will naturally call for a well educated and 
well read man, who possesses a varied and correct 
knowledge of many things besides music, together with 
an intelligent comprehension of current history. But 
of course this is the kind of music teacher people are 
employing these days. There is one more branch of the 
teacher’s work, however, that demands more than a 
passing notice, and that is the giving of at least two 
piano recitals each year, or what is better, two piano 
Jecture-recitals. Before going further let me say that I 
am now speaking of teachers’ work outside of the musi- 
cal centres. There music teaching is necessarily speci- 
alized. Artist-recitals and concerts are common and 
relieve the teacher of that item. But in so many of our 
towns the artist-recital is unknown. Our pupils will not 





grow musically on the music they make themselves. 
Hence the teacher must provide the best he can. In 
my estimation every teacher ought to be able to give a 
recital. If he can’t, or does not provide the recital 
for his pupils, then they are not getting their money’s 
worth—that’s all. 

Now, on first reading it may naturally occur to many 
that it is most unreasonable to expect to find in cne man 
the qualities necessary for a pianist, a lecturer, a writer, 
and what these naturally presuppose, a great reader and 
student. But yet that is just what I consider the pioneer 
teacher must aim to be to teach music as it ought to be 
taught. Note that I say pioneer, for that is the kind of 
work needed in America for many generations to come. 
Pioneer work is needed within twenty miles of musical 
Boston, to my certain knowledge; in fact, it is pioneer 
work that is needed everywhere except in the largest 
cities which are musical centres. And I know of large 
cities even where just this kind of all-round music teach- 
ing is needed, with the exception perhaps of the neces- 
sily of teaching different instruments. Now, it must be 
apparent to any one that it would be wrong to charge 
me with lack of gallantry or jealousy. Every one mutt 
admit that the work I have mapped out could not 
possibly be done by a girl or woman, however perfect 
she might be physically or musically. It is laborious, in 
fact. But it pays. No leisure? Not much for four or 
five years; but I assure you that every year after that 
a teacher’s work would be lighter. Unless I am much 
mistaken he would have more pupils than he could at- 
tend to, and then would get assistance. Violin and 
other pupils together with some clasees and orchestra 
could soon be turned over to assistants, while the 
‘pioneer’? could keep strict surveillance over the whole 
and get the credit for it all. Altogether the reaults 
would certainly be worth many times the labor expended 
in bringing them about; for work of this kind kept 
steadily up could not fail to make a high reputation for 
& man not only in his own community, but even State 
and farther. 1 have not drawn on my imagination any 
whatever in this article. I have seen just this kind of 
work and have seen just the kind of results follow it. 

Now, no professional man can succeed without work. 
Hard, unremitting labor will eventually place a man 
high. Parents, remember that your son will have to 
work hard if he amounts to anything in anyline. Com- 
pare the professions of medicine and law with music, 
with special reference to the quality of the work required, 
and the surroundings and associations of each. Then 
if your boy shows musical talent, and no special aptitude 
or liking for any other profession, do not be afraid to 
let him study music, and let him make a life work of it 
if he wants to. He will be one of a grand company, 
for you may find some of earth’s noblemen in the ranks 
of musicians and composers. Poets and philosophers 
from time immemorial have been champions of music 
and sung its praises. Kings have been proud to be the 
patrons of music and its votaries; and all over the civil- 
ized world the earnest, hard-working musician is a power 
tor good in a community, and as necessary perhaps as 
lawyer, doctor, or preacher,—to say nothing of the 
source of pleasure he may be to himself and those about 
him. The fine performer certainly has something of 
which he may be proud, and may truthfully take these 
words of George Eliot as expressing his own feeling :— 


“Tis rare delight ; I would not change my skill 
To be the Emperor with blundering fingers—.” 





One of the most common faults in piano playing is the 
practice of playing the two hands out of time with each 
other. Nine players out of ten permit the left hand to 
lead the right, when the two should strike the keys simul- 
taneously. It is a sort of swagger that produces a very 
inartistic effect. Of course, there are rare cases where 
this dilatoriness of the right hand may be legitimate ; 
but it should be remembered that in general it is repre- 
hensible and should be carefully avoided. If the com- 
poser indicates the simultaneous performance of the 
notes belonging to the two hands, let not the slightest dis- 
crepancy be manifest. To play the two hands out of time 
with each other is to be not only inaccurate, but to 
appear affected. Shallow players resort to such devices 
to cover up the lack of ability to play with expression. 
It takes the place of shading and phrasing with the 
superficial. 
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BOOSEY & CO., 


Music Publishers and Musical 


Instrument Manufacturers, 
9 E. SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Swan and the Skylark,” 


CANTATA. 


Words by HEMANS, KEATS, and SHELLEY, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


A. GORING THOMAS. 
(POSTHUMOUS WORK.) 


To be performed for the first time at the 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL (1894), ENGLAND. 


Sample Copy, post-free, + 75 Cents. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Now being used by the Leading Masters in 
America. Also at Royal Academy, Royal 
College, etc., London, England. 


+ 60 SOLFEGGI. 
By F. P. TOSTI. 
IN TWO BOOKS. PRICE $1.00, NET, EACH BOOK, 


These Solfeggi have been written by Signor Tosti for the middle reg- 
Ister of the voice, and are therefore equally suitable for all voices. 

They will be found most useful studies, and so melodious in charac- 
ter as to be practically songs without words. 


8 


ALBUM OF TWENTY NEW SONGS. 


(ENGLISH AND GERMAN Worps,) 


By JAQUES BLUMENTHAL. 


These Songs are considered to be the finest work ever produced by 
this Eminent Composer. 


Paper Cover, $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


GEORGE GROSSMITH’S SONGS. 


CANTATA FOR CHILDREN, 
“THE SWEETEST SONG,” 
By J. Li ROECKEL. 


LATEST ADDITION TO ROYAL EDITION. 
SONGS FROM THE ORATORIOS. 


A collection of Solos for all voices from standard works. All in orig- 
inal keys, with original accompaniments. 


Write tor our Catalogues. Free on Application. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ENOCH & SONS, London. 
PATTERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, 
JAMES BATH, London. 


SUGGESTIONS TO MUSIOAL PEOPLE. 





BY I. J. COGSWELL. 





AN important suggestion is in regard to the care of a 
piano. Presuming that you have a good instrument, 
one which you prize for its workmanship and finish, as 
well as for its musieal qualities and companionableness, 
it is worthy of careful treatment. You should keep it 
na room where the temperature varies as little as pos- 
sible, 

It should not be exposed toa draught or dampness 
from a window, door, or outside wall, and it should not 
receive the direct rays of heat from the register or stove 
or the hot sun of summer. 

The air of the room should not be too dry. 

Potted plants in the same room with a piano will sup- 
ply about the necessary amount of moisture. 

Dusting a piano is a matter of taste, but it should be 
done with a chamois skin or silk cloth—never with a 
feather duster or a woolen cloth. 

It is, however, quite important that the keys of the 
piano be kept clean. The insensible perspiration of the 
fingers combined with the unavoidable atoms of dust 
produce the soil sometimes seen upon the ivory keys. 
A cloth dampened with water, or water and alcohol, 
will remove this effectually. 

If it can be avoided itis better not to place books, 
music, or bric-a-brac upon the piano, as it tends to 
deaden the tone of the instrument and often causes sym- 
pathetic rattling and jarring that is sometimes mistaken 
tor a defect in the piano. 

We do not care for the ornament of a piano scarf, 
though that is a matter of taste. 

While it is commendable to see music and books worn 
out in service, we do not like to see them destroyed by 
careless or rough usage. Keep the music on a stand, 
stool, or music case conveniently near the piano. 

One can judge of a pianist’s musical tastes by observ 
ing his collection of music. One is sometimes filled 
with regret to see the musical pabulum upon which some 
households are fed, consisting, perhaps, of ‘' Russian 
March,’’ ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer,’’ *‘ Arkansas Traveler,” 
‘Tron Boots Quickstep,”’ ‘Silvery Waves,’’ etc. 

A musician is in some measure judged by his reper- 
toire. See to it that it is all that could be desired. 

While at the instrument avoid all unnecessary move- 
ments. Do not sit with your back to the keyboard at 
any time, and, if possible, do not turn your back to your 
auditors while playing. 

See that your music is in order upon the rack before 
beginning to play. 

It is better not to roll sheet music for carrying, but 
place it between the lids of a folio. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes satirizes a fashionable young 
lady’s essays at the piano in the following characteristic 
manner :— 

““Tt was a young woman, with as many white flounces 
around her as the planet Saturn has rings, that did it. 
She gave the music stool a whirl or two, and fluffed 
down on it like a twirl of soapsuds in a hand basin. 
Then she pushed up her cuffs ‘as if she were going to 
fight for the champion’s belt. Then she worked her 
wrists and hands, to limber them I suppose, and spread 
out her fingers till they looked as though they would 
pretty much cover the keyboard from the growling end 
down to the little equeaky one. 

‘Then those two hands of hers made a jump at the 
keys as if they were a couple of tigers coming down upon 
a flock of black and white sheep, and the piano gave a 
great howl, as if its tail had been trod on. Dead stop— 
so still you could hear your hair growing. Then another 
howl as if the piano had got two tails and you kad trod 
on both of ’em at once; and then a grand clatter and 
scramble, and strings of jumps up and down, back and 
forward, one hand over the other, like a stampede of 
rats and mice more than like anything I call music.’’ 

We may venture to add a companion picture: 

It was a young man, with hair parted in the middle, 
and eyeglasses astride his nose, that did it. He waltzed 
up to the piano, rubbing his white hands and declaring 
he was ‘‘all out of practice.”’ 

‘Sitting on the stool he jerks it a little forward and 
then a little backward, shoves his coat sleeves up to 
show his ample cuffs, rans his fingers through his hair, 
which then stands out @ Ja Paderewski, throws his head 
back and chin out, and rolls his eyes heavenward, as if 
seeking an inspiration, while his fingere creep over the 
keys in a most dreamy and sentimental mood. Pres- 
ently his left hand scampers up and down the keyboard, 
while his right springs in successive frantic leaps, com- 
ing down each time somewhere in the middle of the key- 
board with telling emphasis. Then follows a scramble 
and confusion worse confounded of sounds in Wagnerian 
style. While puffing and breathing like a magnificent 
race horse his marvelous genius explodes in a handful 
of diminished seventh chords followed by the tonic at 
both ends of the keyboard, and his head and knees 
meeting in the middle. 

It is courteous for a gentleman to offer to turn the 
leaves of the music for a lady while she is playing, but 
to do this well without hindering rather than helping the 
performer requires no little tact and ease of manners. 


One should be quite sure that he can follow the music so 
as to turn at the right instant and without displacing the 
leaves and embarrassing the player. 

Duet playing is a very profitable and entertaining 
practice, but many persons are not successful in the 1éle 
of accompanist. A dispute often arises over the selec- 
tion of the parts, primo or secondo, first or second 
piano. In duet playing one needs to exercise much pa- 
tience and forbearance, and not be disposed to criticise 
or dictate to the other. 

Criticism of another’s performance is sometimes bene- 
ficial to both the critic and the criticised, but one should 
be sure that he is thoroughly well qualified to fill the 
role of critic and to handle his subject with success, and 
then it should be done in a kindly spirit, with the sincere 
intent of benefiting rather than injuring. 

Discriminate applause is appropriate and expected in 
the soneert-room; but should not be boisterous or illy 
timed. 

Talking in the concert-room during the performance 
of a number is boorish, unjust to the audience, and an 
insult to the performer. 

A well bred person will not obtrude his musical efforts 
upon unwilling auditors, or unsolicited, but when one 
reques's this favor ot another he should do the performer 
and himself the honor of listening, or at least appearing 
to listen respectfully. 

When one is asked to play or sing, if he intends to 
comply it is in better taste to. proceed at once without 
hesitation, excuse, or preamble; afterward do not re- 
main at the instrument for farther invitation. If the 
desire for more of your music is sincerely expressed, 
yon will be able to perceive its genuineness, and, if pos- 
sible, respond. 

Never play unless you are thoroughly prepared and 
ina musical mood, otherwise your efforts will be futile, 
if not an absolute failure. 

It is best for students to always have prepared at least 
one or two selections that are pleasing to the average 
auditor, and which they can render to their own credit 
and the delectation of their friends. A large repertoire 
is not necessary ; a few pieces in a good form and style 
artistically rendered are to be preferred to a large num- 
ber of which one really knows little or nothing as he 
ought to know. 

Never omit a movement or passage trom a composi- 
tion because it is more difficult or less pleasing to you 
than the rest, as is the custom with some players who 
are more sentimental than serious, and are in no sense 
devotees of the art for art’s sake. It is in bad taste, an 
injustice to the author, and may easily be detected by 
even mediocre critics, and so will do you the discredit of 
at least being frivolous. 

Some students never do any serious work unless in 
preparation for some public performance, where a dis- 
play of personal grace or charms or the desire to excel 
some rival is the motive, but which generally results in 
the display of a sad need of thorough preparation and 
lack of conscientious study which should have been given 
during the hours for serious study and even during mo- 
ments of discouragement and depression. 





POWER OF ASSOOIATION. 





To convince the public that music is written for the 
select few isto harm rather than to purify and ennoble 
musical art, for to prevent the development of musical 
taste is to prevent musical progress. What is most 
needed just now is to assure the public tbat all arts are 
within reach of their understanding if they are willing 
to make the attempt, that what they want 1s not special 
talents, but special education of the capacities with 
which they were born. As the knack of speaking gram- 
matically comes from associating with people who speak 
grammatically ; as a taste for good literature comes from 
the practice of reading good literature, ro the apprecia- 
tion of good music comes from continually hearing good 
music. This is the only mystery. That there is no 
special gift required for the appreciation of good music 
is abundantly shown in the education of children; as 
the rule it is just as easy to teach the child to enjoy good 
as bad music. In either case he assimilates what he 
hears, and before he is contaminated by bad examples 
he as readily assimilates good as he assimilates bad 
music. It is our conviction that it is far easier to teach 
a child to appreciate good music than it is to teach him 
how to write well. But to teach eitber children or 
adults itis eesential that the teacher should possess a 
common sense untainted by sentimentalism; that he 
should lecture on music in the same spirit that he would 
lecture on physiology or astronomy. The modern “‘ gush’? 
system of teaching music is opposed to all rational 
principles of education: it makes gushing musicians 
and gushing essayists. Musical Notes, 


“Tt is attention which fixes objects in the memory. 
There is no surer mark of a weak and meagre intellect 
in the world than inattention. All that is worth doing at 
all deserves to be well done, and nothing can be well 
done without attention.”"—Lord Chesterfield. 
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NEW TECHNICAL STUDIES. 
PROGRESSIVE TECHNIQUE, 


CHARLES DENNEE 


Price, - - = $200, net. 


A complete and practical exposition of Scales, 
Chords, Arpeggios, Double Thirds and 
Sixths, Octaves, Chords of the Seventh, 
etc., etc., beginning with the first lessons in cor- 
rect scale playing, and extending through all 
stages of advancement. 

The preparatory division of the work contains 
copious foot-notes and explanations regarding the 
proper manner of practicing and executing the 
exercises, and for this reason the work is one of 
the most valuable additions to the piano student’s 
literature. 

All possible combinations, both technical and 
rhythmical, are included in the latter part of the 
work, 


The above studies have been introduced success- 
fully into many of the conservatories, schools, etc. , 
and should be examined by every teacher. 





A NEW WORK ON HARMONY. 
PRACTICAL HARMONY 


ON A FRENCH BASIS. 


BY 


HOMER A. NORRIS. 


In response to a general demand for a text-book 
on harmony, based on the French system, we take 
pleasure in announcing the publication of ‘ Prac- 
tical Harmony ona French Basis,’ by Mr. Homer 
A. Norris. Mr. Norris was associated for four 
years with the most eminent theorists and musi- 
cians of Paris. During that time he devoted his 
attention chiefly to the study of musical compo- 
sition, 

We feel confident that ‘‘ Practical Harmony ” 
meets the demand for a text-book which makes the 
study interesting to the pupil. The exercises are 
musical, and there is an absence of the “‘psalm- 
tune?’ monotony usually found in text-books on 
this subject. 

As many students object to a bulky volume, 
bound in boards, a student’s edition will be issued 
in two parts, bound in flexible covers. Price of 
each part, one dollar. 

The preface, giving a general idea of the scope of 
the work, will be mailed on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


H. B. STEVENS COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Complete Graded and Descriptive Catalogues sent 
free upon application. Mail orders solicited 
and promptly filled to all parts of the country. 
Mention this paper, 


AMATEUR MUSICAL OLUB. 





Ir is intended and hoped that this column will bea 
source of inspiration and encouragement to the best 
work by amateurs. No effort will be too small for re- 
cognition, and the most successful work will stand as a 
guide to which all may reach. 

We want the record of experience and the theories of 
the prophets, 

The report of the National Convention of Women’s 
Amateur Musical Clubs, held in Chicago last year, 
shows the existence of earnest workers and lovers of 
music from Maine to California, and in the reading of 
the addresses of the presidents, and the programmes 
performed, some idea is gained of the enormous influence 
which is in the hands of the women who compose these 
clubs. 

But there are many more who love music and who are 
making the effort to show that love, or perhaps only 
dreaming of effortas yet, who would be stimulated by the 
helpful words the pioneers can speak. Now, dear friends, 
will you not say those words through this column? 

Will you not, in the spirit of love and helpfulness, 
give of your store of experience for the benefit of the 
beginners, and let me say, of each other? 

Tell ua the secret of your successes, point out your 
mistakes, that the first may be copied, the second avoided. 

Let us have the best programmes of a year or a day, 
and also addresses of corresponding secretaries or such 
officers as the club may select, for the purpose of direct 
communication between clubs, exchange of programmes 
and papers. Often papers are read that are worthy of 
publication and would be a source of help and pleasure 
to a larger audience than otherwise obtainable. 

I take pleasure in giving this month a programme ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Flora M. Hunter, of the Ladies’ Matinee 
Musicale of Indianapolis (one of the societies recom- 
mended for diplomas of special honor at Chicage). 
Mrs. Hunter arranged the programme published in Taz 
Ervupe in a former article, and which has been used 
with success by a large number of societies, which might 
be called the children of the Indianepolis society. It 
is a historical programme and I considered it the best I 
had seen for a foundation for work. Mrs. Hunter, how- 
ever, considers the following a better one. The sug- 
gestion is offered that for the first work of most societies 
the programme be arranged to cover two years’ work. 


FIRST CLASSICAL PERIOD. 


First Division, October 9. 
Vocan. : 


Anthem, Madrigal. 


INSTRUMENTAL, 
Antique Airs and Dances. 
















. 1500 - 1563 
Palestrina . 1514 1648 
Tallis . 1628 1623 
Byrde . . 1542 Haessler . 1564 
Gibbons . 1583 
Blow. - 1648 


Second Division, October 23, 










Glee, Catch, Round, Antique Airs and Dances. 
Canon. 

Brewer . . 1609 Scarlatti. . 1659 

Arne. - 1710 Couperin. - 1668 

Webbe . - 1740 Rameau. « 1683 

Stevens . 1723 Kirberger.. - 1721 





Calcot... - 1766 





Third Division, November 6. 


























Bach ... - 1685 Bach .... + 1685 
Hiindel . - 1685 Hiindel + 1685 
MisceLLangous, November 20. 

SECOND CLASSICAL PERIOD. 

First Division, December 4. 

Vocan. INSTRUMENTAL, 
Gliick... . 1714 Ph. E. Bach. rralhe 
Pergolesi 1710 Haydn. 1732 
Haydn ... 1732 Clementi 1752 
Mercadante . 1797 Dussek ... TOL 
Second Division, December 18. 
Mozart ... . 1756 Mozart... - 1756 
Beethoven . 1770 Beethoven 1770 
Auber........ . 1782 Hummel ... . 1778 








Third Division, January 8, 1890. 
. 1794 Von Weber 
. 1792 Schubert ... 


Misceianrovus, January 22, 


Meyerbeer 
Rossini... 





ROMANTIC. 
First Division, February 12. 


Mendelssohn. 
Schumann .... 





Second Division, February 26. 
Liszt. 1811 
Chopin. 
Wagner .. 








Third Division, March 12. 


1814 Henselt 
1816 Gade.. 


MisceLuaneous, March 26 





First Division, April 9. 


Brahms, Saint-Saéns, 


Reinecke, 
Rheinberger. 


Grieg, Dvorak, 


Second Division, April 28, 
Rubinstein, Nicode, Delibes, Franz, Godard, De 
Wilm, Jensen. 
Third Division, May 7. 


Raff, Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Raudegger, Sullivan, 
Lassen, Meyer-Helmund, Kjerulf. 


MisceLiangous, May 21. 

The musical programme is accompanied by a literary 
programme consisting of essays and conversations on 
the composers and schools of music under considera- 
tion. There were also occasional readings and a “‘ ques- 
tion box.’’ Mrs. Cora Stanton Brown. 

89 Morrison Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A MUSIO TEACHER. 


BY FRED. A. WILLIAMS, 











Man must either progress or deteriorate. 

true in regard to the music teacher. 
* bs * a * 

It is astonishing how many people practice, month 
after month, on a piano that is out of tune. 

What would we think of a violinist who played on an 
jnstrument out of tune? 

We would certainly say he was no musician, and 
the same is true of the pianist. 


This is also 


* * & 

Parents should never be too hasty in condemning any 
new piece the teacher may have given the pupil. The 
best music usually sounds better the more one hears it, 
while poor music always sounds worse. Parents some- 
times discourage the pupil from learning a really good 
piece, by saying they do not like it when the pupil has it 
only halt learned. This isa great mistake. Give the 
pupil a chance to master the pieee, and in most cases 
the parents will find it much better than they had 
thought. 

The music teacher is often asked to play at public 
entertainments, it may be for charity or otherwise, but 
in any case he is expected to givehis services. Some 
people seem to think that because Mr. B. isa music 
teacher the only thing required of themselves is to press 
the button and he will do the rest. Now, if Mr. B. is a 
successful teacher his time will be mostly taken up by 
his pupils, so that he will have very little time to devote 
to practice (and no sensible person will play in public 
without practice). If he should play at all the enter- 
tainments he is called upon to play at, he would neces- 
sarily be obliged to devote several hours each day in 
preparing musie for these oceasions. For this reason 
@ person eannot be a concert pianist and a successful 
teacher at the same time. 


If you contemplate buying a piano and do not feel as 
though you could afford to buy a good one, wait until 
you can afford it. The best is always the cheapest in 
the end. (The same is true in regard to music teachers. ) 
Do not deceive yourself with an idea than any old 
second-hand square piano ‘‘ will do for the children to 
begin with.” 
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THE ETUDE. 








Questions and Auswers. 


[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this depart- 
ment. Please write them on one side of the Paper only, and not 
with other things on the same sheet. IN ERY Cask THE 
WRIrEr’s FULL ADDRESS MUST BE GIVEN, or the questions will 
receive no attention. In no case will the writer’s name be printed 
to the questions in Tax Erupg. Questions that have no general 
interest will not receive attention.] 


M. G.—You ask if it is not natural to look at the hands in prac- 
ticing Mason’s Technics, and how the habit thus contracted may be 
counteracted in other practice. The close observance of the action 
of the hands in the practice of such passages is desirable, indeed 
necessary, but must be regarded as purely mechanical (the notes be~ 
ing memorized for the purpose). After accomplishing the mastery 
of the passage it must be played—without looking at the hands—as 
many times as is necessary to instil in the performer confidence in 
herself. You pick your way carefully over a rough or dangerous bit 
of road, but having become thoroughly acquainted with its peculiari- 
ties you ne longer look at your feet, but move on with great confi- 
dence. This is very different from reading a note and then looking 
at the keyboard to find its position, producing a bobbing motion of 
the head similar tothe toy Chinese mandarins,—a most vicious habit 
and one that should be overcome by strong exercise of will-power, 
or the performer will never become a good reader. 


F.C. R.—1. The placing of 8va. over the treble staif has no effect 
upon the bass, which part should be played exactly as written. If it 
is the intention to have the bass part played an octave higher than 
written it is designated by writing 8va. over the bass staff. 

2. Ina bar of 6-8 time a dutted half note just fills it, viz: the half 
note is equal to four eighth notes, and the dot is equal to half that 
number, 0: fuur and two make six. 


L. W. C.—1. The “ scale” of a piano is the mathematical calcula- 
tion, or plan, which epables the maker to produce the best results 
as to purity and quality of tone. It has nothing to do with the 
musical scale. 

2. In striking the triad 1, 3,5, simultaneously and with equal 
force, neither tune is heard more prominently than the others. 
‘The fifth, being the highest sound, may possibly impress the undis- 
criminating hearer the more forcibly. The third—either major or 
minor—being the governing influence of the chord, would be the 
most missed if omitted, but it dues not follow that this interval is 
heard the most prominently as you surmise ; try the chord in this 
position, 3, 5, 8, and notice the effect. A dissonant interval always 
seems to be more prominent owing to ils opposition to the con- 
cordant sounds to which our ears have been trained. It ison the 
same principle that the eye detects instantly the break or defect in 
an otherwise straight line, while the perfect line awakens no undue 
sensation. 

8. The fault (?) in the hands of your pupil is, no doubt, attribut- 
able to what is commonly known as “double-jointed” thumb. The 
writer has had pupils so affected, but never experienced bad results 
therefrom beyond the somewhat awkward appearance of the hands. 
It seemed impossible for the pupil to control the thumb except in 
that position, when the work was accomplished quite as readily and 
perfectly as by those having more sightly hands, 


J. E. F.Directions for the metronome are quite simple. The 
upper portion of the slide is placed on a line with the required figure 
on the metronome; the instrument is then started and for every 
tick of the metronome a beat, or pulse, of the music should be given. 
Thus, the mark at the beginning of the piece, M. M. 80 = J 
means that the slide should be put at 80 and for every tick a 
quarter note of the music should be given. In 3{time the metro- 
nome Will tick 3 times to tbe measure, in # time 4 times, etc. In ¢ 
time a dotted quarter is usually used and two ticks are given to the 
measure. 


Violinist.—There are only a few journals published that might be 
of assistance to violinists, They are “ Violin World,” No. 13 E, 
16th St., New York City; the Strad,” No 8 Green Terrace, Rose. 
berry Ave., London, E. C., England; “ The Leader,” published in 
Boston by Jean White; “The Dominant,” published by Harry 
Coleman, of No, 228 N. 9th St., Philadelphia; the “ Violin Times,” 
edited by E. Polawski, London, England. 


A. 8. L.—The following are excellent studies for the especial 
practice of trill and arpeggios: The following {or trillonly : Spindler, 
Op. 221, No, 1 (medium); Schulhotf Trill Study (difficult) ; Krause, 
Op. 2, two books (medium); Baumtelder, Op 241, four bouks (pro- 
gressive) ; Doring, Op. 33, three books (progressive) ‘The following 
for arpeggio: Spindler, Op. 221 No. 4 (wedium); Krause, Op. 9, 
two books (medium); Gurlitt, Op. 144, two books, Arpeggio School. 
Introduction to same, Op. 144a. Mason's Touch and Technic, Vol. 
IIL; Bertini, Exercises in Arpeggio (give the fingering in all 
keys); H. Schmidt Op.9. Very easy. 


H.C. L.—1. In scale playing the thumb should be ready to pass 
under the third or fourth finger, as that finger is lifted to strike its 
note; if it moves too soon, say, when second finger strikes, it 
will incommode the hand and prevent free action of the fingers, 
Regard it as a finger and time its action in similar manner. In a 
descending scale you would not attempt to pass the finger before 
the thumb had struck its note, but have it ready to pass over as the 
thumb strikes. 2. Wallace’s transcription of “ Witches’ Dance” 
by Paganini, is a standard work of its character, and is quite as new 
as Liszt's arrangement of Paganini’s “Campanella,” which is found 
on modern programmes, 


H. C, T.—The long appoggiatura is a small note which usually ab- 
sorbs half the time of the principal, or large note which it pre- 
cedes ; however, its length is subject to several variations. The 
acciaccatura, or so-called short appoggiatura, is a small note—written 
with a stroke across the stem—which is played very quickly without 


time, and crushes upon the principal note following. Russell's fine 
work on “ Embellishments,” recently published, gives an exhaus- 
tive description of these forms, 


J. W. C.—1. You will find “ Theory Explained,” by Dr. H. A 
Clarke, an excellent work to follow Burrow’s Primer. 

2. To play Czerny’s Velocities, Op. 299, up to metronome time re- 
quires considerable ability and months of practice. Nos. 1,2, 3,5,8, 
and 9, are marked at 108 = half-notes, a high rate of speed; to play 
these numbers at 96 = half-notes, in a clear, distinct manner, is what 
teachers generally aim for; 108 = quarter-notes can hardly be 
Classed as velocity playing in the sense intended by the composer. 
Constant, daily practice with a light hand and flexible wrist will 
accomplish the end desired. 


J.B. C.—1. The term “Italian,” “ German,” or “ English” Opera 
refers solely to the language in which it is sung by the performing 
company. But the same term applied to a school then indicates the 
nationality of the composer or his adoption of the characteristic 
methods of some other nation. “Il Trovatore”’ is an Italian com- 
position, but has been given by English Opera companies. 2. The 
compositions which H&udel and Weber wrote in England belong to 
the German school. 


M L.—1, The position of the accent mark /\,>,\V, makes no 
difference in its effect, 2. Rallentando means “softer and slower ; ” 
Ritardando means “ slower and slower ;" they are frequently used for 
each other, but such a practice is not correct. Calando means 
“dying away)’ Smorzando means “ smothered” or “fainter and 
fainter,” and are, practically, interchangeable terms. 3. The dot 
over or under anote denotes a half staccato (one-half the value of 
the note, and expressed by a certain quality of touch). The pointed 
dash over or under a note indicates the full staccato, or staccatissimo, 
It is a great mistace for composers aad publishers to use one for 
the other. The word Tenuto instructs that the note be held its full 
value, and is rather a cautionary signal. We do not remember to 
have seen it used in conjunction with the pointed dash, (stucc.), with 
which it seems to be ia direct conflict. 4. Advanced musicians 
designate rapidly raiterated sounds as “ repeated notes” and apply 
the term “ tremolo” to the rapid alternation of portions of a chord, 
although the latter is applied to both forms, Your idea of calling 
it a“ compound trill” would not be correct where the notes were 
widely separated, as is frequeutly the case. 5. The tranelation of 
Con Anima and Con Spirito cannot be deemed vague. If a singer or 
player does not comprehend that the performance is to be “with 
soul ” or “‘ with spirit ” a column of explanation will fail to make it 
plain. 6. It is almost impossible to explain in this short space the 
meaning of the mordent—or prall trill— a+ and small grace notea 
as used in the various editionsof Ohopin’s works. We would refer 
you to Russeil’s “ Embellishments” for the proper elucidation of the 
question. 7. Rubato does not apply only to the melody ; any portion 
may be affected by it, but each bar must be of equal length, the 
“robbed” time finding its compensation in the same measure. 8. 
Mozart's Organ Sonatas are published by Breitkopf and Hartel and 
may be obtained through the editor of Tur ErupE. 


R. J. ¥.—For a pupil who finds it difficult to release the pedal, 
make it a special study to let the pedal up rather than put it down. 
Edward Baxter Perry says that this is his way of presenting the 
use of the pedal to a pupil, fixing his mind on its release rather 
than on pressing it down. For medium and loud playing press the 
pedal a very little after the stroke of keys. C. W. L. 


A. T. Y.—The particular reason for correct: fingering in scale 
practice is that the hand must play automatically with perfect 
smoothness at any and all grades of velocity and power. This can 
only be done by long-continued practice, when every motion is 
done alike. In other words, scales are never played automatically 
until the third and fourth fingers will alternate before and after the 
thumb without conscious effort of the will. C. W. L. 


D. T. W.—For getting the pupil to play both tones of the octave 
with equal force, call his attention to feeling an equal force in the 
finger effort, and in the feeling of key pressure, or contact. ‘This is 
a much more common fault than many teachers have discovered. 
OWL. 


C. J. F.—Pupils should be especially drilled in turning pages so 
as to avoid the breaking of time that you mention. It is sometimes 
better to omit a few of the left-hand notes rather than make a com- 
plete break for turning. When turning for another player, turn the 
top corner of the right-hand page down toward the center of the 
piece; this will bring into view the first measures over the page, thus 
preventing the necessity of a halt at the instant of turning. It is 
also well to turn a half measure or so in advance of the playing. 
Cw.L. 


To accompany without a knowledge of harmony the ear must be 
the’main guide, There is a small work entitled “How to Play 
Chords,” price 50 cents, which may be some aid to you, Also “How 
to Vamp.” 

Ss. OF CHRS.—The best books to follow Burrow’s Primer are 
“Theory Explained tu Pianoforte Students,” by Hugh A, Clarke, 
and Howard’s * Course in Harmony.” 


A. E, W.—You will find the story of Rubinstein’s “ Kammenoi- 
Ostrow ” in the edition published by Theodore Presser. 

‘The best biographscal sketches of living composers will be found 
in a book, now in press (Theo. Presser), entitled, “ Celebrated 
Pianists of the Past and Present,” by Heinrich Ehrlich, ‘This book 
will contain more than 125 portraits, Rubinstein among them, with 
a biographical sketch for each, See advertisement in another part 
of thisjournal. 


Will you kindly answer the following in your column of “ An- 
swers to Questions” in your paper and oblige, How can I best ar- 
range the time of two hours’ daily study, to give a just proportion 
of that time to Mason’s Two-Finger Exercises, Five-Finger Exer- 
cises, Scales single and in thirds and sixths, Trills, Octaves, Etudes, 
etc.—c. 8, C. 





C. 8. C.—The time allotted seems inadequate to the work laid out. 
When in good practice, one-third of the fall amount is a fair propor- 
tion to devote to technical exercises ; but if out of practice one-half 
is not too much, at least for the first few weeks. Unless familiar 
with the scheme of Mason’s “Touch and Technic” I should suggest 
taking less and doing everything slowly. Omit for the present the 
“ Five-Finger Exercises, Scales in thirds and sixths, Trills and Oc- 
taves”"—and let the daily practice consist of something like this :— 

A“ One-Finger Exercise.” 

A “ Two-Finger Exercise” (fall series including velocity). 

A “Single Scale” (in parallel and contrary motion and canon 
form). 

An Arpeggio. 


A. E. W.—To the initiated it would seem perfectly easy for Mason’s 
“ Touch and Technic ” to be both “understood and learned ” by any 
one. The main and only obstacle is the prevailing lack of accuracy 
both in reading the text and in making the practical application of 
the same, This applies equally to the professional and the amateur 
student. Accuracy is as essential in one as in the other. 

I have used “T. and T.” for the last fifteen years and have not 
needed any other instruction book even for beginners. However, 
Mathews’ Course of Piano Studies and Landon’s Piano can be studied 
with it.—a. a. Mm. 





PADEREWSKI’S TONE AND TOUOH. 





Tre foundation of Paderewski’s popularity is his uni- 
formly musical tone and the appealing quality of his 
touch, which is of such character that it makes very 
little diffsrence what he plays, since everything he plays 
sounds so well. No matter how simple the piece, there 
is always in it when he plays ita something which makes 
it noble and interesting. While, on the other hand, no 
matter how difficult or abstruse the composition may be, 
when he plays it there is always time to treat it with the 
same care, and it comes to the hearer like music, and 
you forget to think of the playing. Indeed, Paderewski’s 
technic is something wonderful when one thinks of 
the repose and clearness with which he does everything, 
says a writer in Le Menestrel. 

The most pronounced characteristic of Paderewski’s 
playing is his very abundant use of what I am in the 
habit of calling ‘“‘up’’ touches, by which is meant all 
kinds of touches in which the hand or finger springs 
away from the piano instead of falling upon the key and 
remaining there for however short atime. All of Pade- 
rewski's heavy chords, most of his emphatic tones, and 
all his brilliant passages are played with elastic touch. 
The peculiar quality of his melody playing depends upon 
a highly sensitive and vitalized condition of every point 
of the finger, as, distinguished from the inert condition 
of the finger points, which, according to the idea of 
many teachers, ought to form the staple of practice. 

This, taken together with the phenomenal experience 
of Paderewski, seems to me to warrant the question 
whether the current teaching concerning the proper 
methods of eliciting tones from the piano are wrong, or 
at least incomplete. If the use of these elastic touches 
imparts to the tone agreeable, vital, and highly musical 
quality, aecan be heard in Paderewski’s playing at every 
moment of his work, would it not _be possible to impart 
something of this to the playing of pupils in the lower 
grades? Why should it be necessary for a pupil to go 
through a long course of purely mechanical and inex- 
pressive playing before being allowed to take tone qual- 
ity into consideration. 

Moreover, experience shows that when a habit of pure 
mechanical use of the fingers has been acquired, the ear 
fails to become sensitive, and it is very difficult indeed 
to remake such players into musical performers. 

Two things have to be done for them : first, make 
them musical, which will be a question of musical ex- 
perience; and second, give them the mechaniam of ex- 
pressive touch. Then a third thing is to connect the 
mechanism with the sense of music so thoroughly that 
they will become habitual and automatic, 

It will not be possible to afford the average student 
more than a very small percentage of Paderewski’s fine 
musical feeling. This is the exponent of the phenom- 
enally refined and highly musical organization, cultivated 
almost to perfection. But itis quite possible toso teach 
that all pupils, those of the second and third grade no 
less than those of the highest grades, shall be able to 
touch the piano in an expressive manner. and become 
possessed of most of the tone shades which Paderewski 
uses. It will then be possible for these players to inter- 
est their hearers in any music whatever, in so far as 
they feel it and understand it. But in order to accom- 
plish this result it will be necessary to give the pupil the 
use of the full playing apparatus from the very begin- 
ning. 

‘Touch is the central thing in piano playing, but this 
ingredient is commonly left to the last. And this is the 
lesson, as I think, which we ought to learn from Pade- 
rewski’s playing.—Freund’s Musical Weekly. 





‘‘ The conquering of the technique of the piano has 
cost our great masters an immense amount of time. 
Dreyachock practiced daily 12 hours; Thalberg 14 hours; 
Henselt 12 to 16 hours daily.—C. Julia Theinhardt. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


WE are aiming to make the holiday issue unusually 
attractive. The leading feature will be biographical 
sketches of some eminent American pianists, with por- 
traits. Many of the best writers have already sent in 
contributions for this issue. We will also return to the 
old form and place no advertisements with reading mat- 
ter. This will be more welcome to the readers than to 
the advertisers, but it is our purpose to first serve our 
constituency. The music in the holiday issue will be 
the very finest. If any of our readers desire extra 
copies with a view of forming clubs they will be sent on 
application. Send in orders early in the month, as only 
20,000 copies will be issued, 18,000 of these are required 
for our regular subscribers. We can print more if we 


know in time that there will be a demand for them. 


x 
Cr 


Our subscribers can facilitate the clerical work in the 
office if the subscription fee for’95, be paidin November. 
Nearly one-half of the subscriptions expire in December, 
and why not renew before a notice is sent out in De- 
cember? 





We do not usually send receipts for renewals; the 
printed label on wrapper of the journal will indicate to 
what month the subscription is paid. This label is 
changed when a renewal is made, which will serve as a 
receipt. 


Tue usual holiday offer of musical goods will be 
made in next issue. It will be larger and more liberal 
than ever. It will contain a valuable list of musical lit- 
erature—about all there is desirable in this line. We 
know there are thousands of teachers waiting for this 
list and feel that they will not be disappointed. The 
circular will be ready by the 25th inst. Many of our 
California and foreign patrons find it too late to take 
advantage of the offer if they wait until the issuing of 
the journal. 

605 

Our new satchels for carrying music is (to judge from 
the many orders received for them) just what has been 
needed. We have them in black and tan, as these colors 
are most serviceable, and in two sizes, the smaller 
(doubling the music once) at $1.50, and the larger for 
carrying bound books, etc., at $3.00. If you have not 
supplied yourself with one as yet, order one at once and 
experience the convenience of them. 

* % * * * 

Are you looking for the very latest in School Books, 
Anthem Books, Cantatas, Kindergarten Song Collec- 
tions, Vocal Methods, Organ Voluntaries and Collec- 
tions, Piano Collections, and other publications? If so, 
send to us and have them sent on examination. We 
make it a rule to secure the best of everything as soon 
as published. 

* af * = * 

WE are prepared to furnish our patrons with the latest 
and best Christmas Services, Carols, Cantatas, etc. We 
have stocked up with all the latest publications in this 
line, and will be pleased to furnish all who request it 
a varied assortment for personal examination. 

We have just laid in the entire Catalogue of Octavo 
Music published by G. Schirmer. This isthe best selected 
and finest catalogue of Octavo Music published, and we 
heartily recommend it to those of our patrons having 
use for this class of music. We will be pleased to furnish 
complete catalogues or selections for examination on ap- 
plication. 


For the convenience of our patrons we instituted, 
about six months ago, a system of sending postal card 
order blanks, thus prepaying the postage on their orders 
tous. This blank has a place for the name and address 
and the compositions that are wanted; no doubt all 
those who deal with us are familiar with them. Not- 
withstanding all the convenience this is to our patrons, 
we have, at the present time, a number of the cards 
which have been received without any name signed to 
them, so that the orders still remain with us not filled. 
We shall be pleased to send these cards to any of our 
patrons. 


Art the beginning of the season is the time for teachers 
to canvass their classes for Tus Erupz. Thepupils can 
then have the benefit of its stimulating influence through- 
out the winter. Quite a number have taken up with the 
plan suggested by T. L. Rickaby in October issue. We 
are quite anxious to get Tux Erupg before the pupils. It 
is edited for the purpose of benefiting pupils as well as 
teachers. We have no way of reaching the pupils except 
through the teachers. Only the best results have been re- 
ported to us where teachers have induced their pupils to 
read Toe Erupe. Try it this season and do not forget 
that we offer deductions for clubs—for two subscriptions 
$1.85 each, for five subscriptions $1.20 each, for ten 
$1.10 each, fifteen $1.05 each, and twenty $1.00 each. 


*l* 
BO RN & 


Tux publication of the new work ‘‘ Celebrated Pianists 
of the Past and Present Time,” is being pushed with 
the utmost vigor. The plates are almost ready at this 
writing, and we hope to have the book on the market in 
time for the holidays. We expect to give the exact day 
of issue in Decembernumber. We have already received 
over 1100 advance orders for the book. We would 
like to have it 2000-at the time of issue. We certainly 
have never made a more liberal offer in Tue Erups. 
We will continue to book orders at 75 cents a copy if 
cash is sent with order during November. The work 
will make an elegant holiday gift. It will be finely 
bound with gilt top. 

: ae a 

Tue offer at 25 cents each on Concone’s ‘Selected 
Studies,’’ by C. B. Cady, Grade X of Mathews’ 
‘Graded Course for the Piano,” and ‘‘ School of Reed 
Organ Playing,’ Grade III, is still open, but will most 
likely close December Ist. Until then we will book 
orders for the three at 75 cents, or at 25 cents for each. 

“Selected Studies” from Concone, by C. B. Cady, 
will be a volume of fifty pages, in flexible cover. The 
studies are charming little tone poems, similar to 
Heller, and the best only of Concone will be found in 
this volume. 

Grade III of Landon’s ‘‘School of Reed Organ Play- 
ing”? will be suitable to follow the ‘‘ Instruction Book.”’ 

It is not necessary to say anything of the merits of 
Grade X, of Mathews’ Course. The course is too well 
known by the preceding volumes and Grade X will be 
fully up to the standard. 





TESTIMONIALS, 


I have carefully perused Howard's ‘“ Course in Har- 
mony,”’ and consider it a very concise and thorough 
book of instruction. Very truly yours, 

Jos. B. Ciaus. 


I have for some years used Mr. Geo. H. Howard's 
“Book of instruction in Harmony,’ and with pleasure I 
say itis the most concise, complete, and comprehensive 
work I have yet known of, and I consider it indispens- 
able in my musical work. Sincerely yours, 

Geo. H. Ryper 


A teacher at Newport, R. I., sends the following: ‘I 
take pleasure in sending my word of praise in favor 
of M. L. Brown’s work *‘ First Studies in Reading, 
Rhythm, and Expression.”’ It is concise and compre- 
hensive. Mrs. Pavuine I. Curtey, 

8 Whitfield Court, 
Newport, R. I. 


I have the Ninth Grade of Mathews’ ‘‘ Course of 
Piano Studies,’’ and I am unfortunate in not possessing 
the other eight numbers, although this ninth grade is a 
treasure in itself. The study in thirds is splendid 
practice and Hensell’s ‘‘Ave Maria’ is beautiful. 
Each time it is played some new beauty is ‘found. 
Sometimes I think I have been asleep all my life and 
am just waking up since I take Taz Erupe. I could 
not do without it. Mrs. Harry Minicu. 


I would here like to saya word in regard to Tue 
Erups. I read each number with great delight and ad- 
miration, and anxiously wait for the next number to 
come; my only regret is that I had not subscribed for 
it sooner. Thanking you for your promptness in the 
past, I remain, yours respectfully, 

Miss Ipa M. Meners, 





I feel that your request to express my approval of the 
Mathews’ ‘‘ Graded Studies’ is almost unnecessary. 
They speak for themselves, and will be widely used, 
possibly as much so as that great work of Mr. Mason’s 
“Touch and Technic.” Very truly yours, 

Amy Cement Leayirr. 


Tam greatly pleased with Russell’s ‘‘ Embellishments 
of Music.”” I had long been looking for such a help. 
Very respectfully yours, Ava Krusz. 


I am very much pleased with Mathews’ ‘‘ Graded 
Course of Studies,” and use them more than any other 
now in my class, and with very good results. 

Epuer E, Greea. 


I have just finished reading Wilson G. Smith’s ‘‘ Ro- 
mantic Studies, Op. 67,’’ and am glad to add my com- 
mendation to the many that you are sure to receive. 
All will be found to be useful studies. The ‘‘ Homage to 
Schumann ”’ is strikingly characteristic of that compos- 
er’s atyle. E. M. Bowman, 


“Studies” need no longer be a bugbear to music 
students if teachers will use the excellent new graded 
set by W. 8S. B. Mathews. Not only has the most use- 
ful teaching material here been brought together, but 
that which is musically most interesting. Here are 
pieces which are most delightful to play, and all are so 
carefully annotated as to make them highly instructive. 

Ernst BRookMANN. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word for oneinsertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 











HIRD THOUSAND JUST PUBLISHED—“ HER- 
man’s Handbook of Music and Musicians,’’ con- 
taining concise biograpbies of more than 1500 composers 
(over 150 American authors) and 3000 musical terms, 
An excellent work to uee in making up biographical 
programmes. 

Mr. A. R. Parsons, New York, writes: ‘‘ Having been 
acquainted with ‘‘ Herman’s Handbook of Music”? for 
some time past, I take pleasure in commending it to 
students as a neat, practieal, and comprehensive work 
for reference.’’ 

Emil Liebling, Chicago, endorsesitas follows: ‘There 
has been for some time an urgent demand for just such 
a work as your ‘Handbook of Music and Musicians.’ 
It contains in convenient shape a vast amount of valu- 
ble information, and I shall take pleasure in using and 
recommending it.”’ 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘‘ While forexhaustive 
information an encyclopedia like Grove must still take 
precedence, the new ‘ Handbook’ will fill a less im- 
portent mission with equal success.’’ 

Mathews, Music (Chicago), writes: ‘‘The strength of 
the little book is the presence of a number of recent 
names, which, having come to prominence very lately, 
are not found in older works,”’ 

“Herman's Handbook ot Music,” price $1.00 (usual 
discount to teachers), can be ordered of any dealer, or 
of Tu. Presser. 





ANTED BY A LADY WHO HAS HAD FIF- 

teen years’ experience in the management of a 

school of music, a position as Teacher of Piano and Organ 

in an institution of learning. Address 8. G., Erupz 
office, 





HE GOLDBECK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, ST. 
Louis, Mo., opened September 10:h with an unusu- 
ally large number of students. Although the College is 
but three years old, the merit of its work is universally 
recognized, and De. Robert Goldbeck’s well-known 
virtuosity has attracted pupils from farand near The 
Boarding Depaitment is under excellent management. 
The young ladies are carefully cared for and enjoy the 
rivileges of a well-regulated home. The Normal 
Bapartinent offers to teachers the greatest possible ad- 
vantages and gives them what they practically need in 
their work. This Department hs also been largely 
attended by teachers from all parts of the country. For 
thorough artistic work the Goldbeck College ranks with 
the best in Europe. For further information, address 
Mrs A. L Paumer. Directress of Goldbeck College, 
3033 Pine S reet, Ss. Louis, Mo. 





If Mozart and Beethoven, too, 
Upon the harpsicherd could play 
The mystic harmoniesithat hold 
Over hearts and lives of men full sway, 


Believe you not that music’s might 
A greater charm round life could throw, 
If in this century they'd lived, 
And the “ Crown” instruments could know. 


Their easy touch and mellow tone 
‘Would give to genius greater power, 
Enhance the worth of classic gems, 
And leave in music greater dower, 


‘Their beauty makes the player glad 
And pleases eye as well as ear, 

Their melody, all unsurpassed, 
Like Orpheus’ lyre or Pan’s pipe clear, 


Holds all entranced. In every part 
Perfection’s acme claims renown ; 

The highest pinnacle pf fame 
Belongs forever to the “ Crown.” 


252 ~ 
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mee FIGH-GRADE MERRILL 



























PIANOS. 














Among the pianos of the present day commanding 
marked attention by the best critics, the ‘* Merrill’ pianos 


stand in the front rank. 














From the BOSTON TRAVELLER, May 9, 1893. 










































































Boston, and unhesitatingly pronounce them 


We have examined the pianos manufactured by J. N. 
instruments of high merit. 


From NEW YORK MUSIC TRADE REVIEW, under date of Dec. 17, 1892. 


Merrill, 


THE MERRILL PIANO ) CO, 165: Tremont Street Boston: 


NEW YORE AGENTS: WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, 


PHILADELPHIA 


AGENTS: C, J. HEPPE & SONS, 1117 Chestnut Street, 








Phitadelphia Conservatory of Music 


HAS REMOVED to the Palatial Brown-Stone Mansion, 
814-816 North Broad Street. 





The Conservatory employs thirty instructors, and 
enjoys areputation for furnishing a complete musical 
education at moderate rates. $15 pays for twenty les- 
sons, including collateral advantages without extra 
charge. 

Private lessons, if desired. For Catalogue, please 


apply to 
R. C, SCHIRMER, Director. 


MUSICAL MOSAICS. 


By W. F. GATES. 
RPRICH - - 81.50 


The very best sayings on musical topics, chosen 
from the highest rank of : 


170 AUTHORS IN 600 QUOTATIONS. 


Every teacher—every student—should own Musical 
Mosaics. Instructive, practical, interesting and fasci- 


natin 
: & @ presentation volume it canno: be excelled. 





FOR YOUR CHOIR 


TAKE THE 


CHOIR LEADER, 


a monthly devoted to fresh and striking anthems by the best writers, 
Only moderately difficult. Just the thing for voluntary choirs. Its 
anthems cost less than one cent per copy each. All special occasions 
provided for. 
Sample Sent Choir Leaders Free. 

‘Terms: Single subscription, 75 cents per copy; 5 to 9 subscribers, 60 
cents each; 10 or more, 50 cents each, Single numbers, 10 cents each, 
vr $1.00 per dozen, 





For Your Sunday-School Concerts Take Our 


“FESTAL DAYS” PROGRAMMES. 


Nearly two million already issued. Send for Christmas Circular. 
Address 


LORENZ & CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 





AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


MUSICAL AUTHORS. 


A GAME FOR EVERY MUSIC STUDENT. 
PRIGE 35 GTS., POSTPAID. 


The game, which consists of 48 Reseda can be played by 
any number of players. The object of the game is to 
impress on the mind of the players the important events 
in the lives of 48 composers and musicians. 


Address Publisher, 





THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 


DIRECTOR OF THE PIANO DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 


announces with much pleasure that he has so arranged 
his engagements for instruction as to admit of his ac- 
cepting an increased number of 


Concerts and Recitals 


during the season of 1894-6, 
Address for terms and dates, 
Cc. B. WAY, Manager, 


403 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 


#MUSIC: FOLIOS.» 
OUR OWN MAKE. 
Price $1.00. $9.00 per dozen, by Express. 


This folio fs without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
rolle i in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 


Address THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 
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VALUABLE MUSICAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY THEODORE PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PAL 





THE ETUDE. 











LANDON’S 
REED ORGAN METHOD. 


By CHAS. W. LANDON. 
Price, - 2 + = $1.50. 


Every piece is especially arranged for the Reed Organ, They are 
elected from the best composers. Each piece is copiously annotated, 
analyzed, and every possible help given the Pupil as to the best wa 
of practicing and learning it. Pieces are carefully graded. Every dif 
culty is first prepared in an cay and attractive form. ‘The Reed Organ 
Touch is clearly explained (a hitherto neglected feature). Phrasing is 
successfully taught. The whys and wherefores of every point are 
peasy ites Many special and beautiful Reed Organ Effects are 
fally illustrated. 


CHATS WITH MUSIC STUDENTS. 


By THOMAS TAPPER. 
Price, Bound in Cloth, $1.50. 


This volume appeals to every student of music, however elementary 
-tadvanced, It is designed to bring to the attention of those who make 
music a life-work the essential factors leading to success. The reader 
ig taken into confidence, and finds in the chapters of this work many 
Bints and benefits that’ pertain to his own daily life as a musician. 


2S Shore Opening Anthems. 


OR CHOIR CALLS TO WORSH:P, 
By E. B. Story. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpald. 








Music of a high order, yet not difficult, Beautiful melodies, rich: 
harmonized by celebrated composers, such as Rubinstein, Goce 
Barnby, Schubert, E. B, Story and others, Desirable for either chorug 
‘ot guartette choirs. 





Album of Instructive Pieces 
for the Pianoforte. 


Peice, $1.00. 


Arranged in Progressive Order. 
Compiled by Wheo. Presser. 
‘These pieces are intended to form the taste of the pupil. All are 


dlosely fingered and edited. We consider that the collection cannot be 
for formative pieces. 








First Lessons in Phrasing »° Musical Interpretation 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS, 


PRICE, =e $1.50, 


Seven pages are given to instruction in Phrasing, Expression, How 
a Produce a Singing Tone, Subjective and Objective Playing, a’ Word 
jo the Pupil, and General'Observations upon the Observance of the 
Signs in Music, ‘The books contains twenty-five pieces by Schumann, 
Gurlitt, Lichner, Merkel, Reinecke, Baumfelder, Foerster, Gaythos, 
Spindler, Le Couppey, Loeschorn, Kullak, Reinhold and Heller. These 
Bieces are all most carefully edited, fingered, phrased and annotated. 


ESOON AND PRAGTIGE RECORD. 


Price, 25 cents per pkg. of 25. 


EACH CARD has space for twenty lessons with provision for 
the amount of practice to each part of the lesson and for a daily 
record of practice, day and hour for the lesson, etc. Designed to 

mote improved practice by the pupil and systematic instruc 
mn by the teacher. 


Touch and Technic 


> « BY «2 
WILLIAM IASON, Mus. Doc. 
IN FOUR BOOKS: 
PAKT I.- The Two-Finger Exercises. 
PART II. -.The Scales Rhythmically Treated. 
PART ITl.—Arpeggios Rhythmically Treated, 
PART IV.—School of Octave and Bravura Playing. 


PRICE OF EACH, = + = $1.00, 


An original system for the developinent of a compiete technic, from 
‘the beginner to the finished artist. Its distinguishing characteristics are: 
An active use of the pupil’s mind in technical work, with the resultant 
rapid and thorough development ; the application of ‘accents, thus devel- 
oping a true hythm ; a discriminating touch that ieads to every variety of 
tone-color and dynamic quantity; and an effective system of velocit: 
practice that secures the necessary facility and speed of execution. All 
‘of which 1s applied to the artistic and expressive rendition of musical 
gampositions. 














Theory Explained to Piano Students, 
Or Practical Lessons in Harmony. 


By Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
Price, - . ° - 50 Cents, Postpaid, 


These easily understood explanations are worked out in interesting 
picees to, be played on the keyboard, and in analyzing music, instead of 
ing written in exercises—the usual way. Pupils are interested at once 
in the method, and find none of the discouragement commonly asso- 
ciated with the study of this indispensable subject, which is as neces- 
sary to the musician as is arithmetic to an accountant. 


MUSIC AND CULTURE. 
By Carl Ierz, Mus. Doc. 


PRICE, $1.75. 


One of the most valuable works ever published on musicai topics. 
‘The work is alike indispensable to the teacher and pupit 


soem CONTENTS ssteee 


Genius, Success in Professional Life, Schopenhauer’s Musicai Phi 
osopliy, Music of Nature, Head and Heart, Sanctity of Music, Churcé 
Music, Hints to Pupils, Philosophy of the Beautiful, Plea for Music, 
Value of Musical Education, Memory, Women in Music, Harmony, 
Imagination, Expression, Maxims. 








The ART of PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc 
PRICE, $1.50, POSTPAID. 





This work embodies the results of over thirty years’ experience o1 w 
practical teacher. It isa Thoroughly Artistic School for 
Beginners, containing the latest results of the best methods and 
ideas in music teaching. It is Practical and Pleasing, Inter- 
ests the Pupil, and Cultivates Taste. 


SELECTED CRAMER STUDIES 


From the Von Bulow Edition. 


PRICE, $1 50. 


This edition contains the choicest and most usefui of these valuable 

studies, with Von Bulow’s annotations and suggestions for their correct 

ractice. Only the most difficult and least used numbers of the four 
ooks are left out of this fine one-volume edition. 











SECOND EDITION 


SONATINA ALBUM. 


Compiled by Theo. Presser. 


PRICE, ~ $1.00, Bound in Boar” Cover 


It contains more modem pieces of pleasing au. “nstructive chai 

acter than can be found in the foreign editions of sonatinas. A larg: 

tion of the pieces are annotated by celebrated musicians, Phrasing, 
ingering and expression are correctly indicated. 





30 SELECTED STUDIES ¢now opus as, as. 5°. 


-. STEPHEN HELLER.... 
REVISED BY 


Avsert R. Parsons, Carvin B, Capy, ArrHur Foor) 
E. Baxrer Perry, Joun S. VaNCLEvE, CHas. W. Lappow 
and Tso. Presser. 


PRICE, - + © $1.50. 


Fourth edition, fully annotated and described. ‘This { tue fms2 
edition of these studies ever published. 











MUSICHL MOSAICS. 


SY Ww. PR GATES, 


++ - PRICE, $1.50. > » 


‘The very best sayings on musicat topics, chosen rom the best 
writers 170 Authors, 600 Quotations, 


Every teacher—every student—should own Musical Wosatcse 
Instructive, practical, interesting and fascinating. 
As a presentation volume it cannot be excelled. 








Studies in Melody Playing for Junior Pupils 
By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL. 


PRICE, $1.25. 





A graded selection of the best easy melodies bymorern composers, 
carefully arranged, fingered and annotaied for teachers’ use. ‘The 
pieces are not only interesting as music, but are of special value in the 
musical and technical development of the student. ‘hese studies are 
for pupils who have taken lessons from three tosix months. ‘The com 
posers represented are Reinecke, Low, Lauge, Gurlitt, etc., ete, 


STUDIES IN PHRASIN 


aie -VOLM ene 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


PRICE, = - ©¢& $2.50. 


A collection of a higher grade of Piano Compositions. iso con- 
taining an extensive treatise on expression, which is as practical as it 
is valuable. ‘The principles given in the treatise are exemplified in a 
series of the finest compositions -of the greatest composers, including 
selections from Bach, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin and 
Rubinstein. 











_Twenty Lessons to a Beginner 


on the Pianoforte. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
AN EPOCH-MAKING WORK °N THE ART OF TEACHING wUBIO 
PRICE, eee et $1.50, 


These “Twenty Lessons” are built upom the following. principies 
The supremacy of the ear or inner musical sense ; developing control of 
the fingers according to Mason's System of Technic; reading music by 
thinking and conceiving its effect in advance of hearing i from the 
instrument. One marked feature of this method is that it keeps the 
pupil interested, and does away with the drudgery that has elways 
seemed to be a necessary part of the first year or two in music This 
comes from the fact that he is always producing pleasing musical, and 
not dry mechanical, effects 


MUSICAL GAME- ALLEGRANDO. 
iNSTRUCTION AND PLEASURE COMBINED 


A SPLENDID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. RICE, 60 CENTS 
This game consists ot cards, on which the ditferent notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. Full directions, with rules for a number 
of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, keys, etc. accompany 
the game. ‘Those learning to play or sing, in fact, all who ate interested 
in music, need this charming game. It teaches the value of notes and 
rests, the names of the notes and the various keys, It is readily learned 
anda splendid game for evening parties, Entirely unlike any other 
me Parents can teach theit children the rudimests of music, even 
if not musicians themselves, Interesting to old and young, beginners 
and advanced alike. ‘Those intending to study music will find ‘t to their 
advantage to play this game e 











CHOPIN'S WALTZES. 


With Portrait. 


2 o »PRICH, = = +s §$1.00.... 


This is a complete edition, carefully fingered phrased andl 
edited. It also contains a fine biographical sketch of the con 
poser by Frederick Niecks, Good engraving, printing. paper 
and binding. In every way an edition that will be appreciated 
by careful players. 


MUSICAL AUTHORS. 
A Game Designed to Assist in Learning "4% 
sical Biography and History. 
PRICE, + + » 35 CTS. 








Wot untthe other Author Games. 

The game consists of 48 cards, each containing ten questions on ina 
biography of some one important’ musical composer; thus, there are 
in the game 480 questions or facts to be learned, beside the game deinw 
an interesting pleasure or pastime of itself, 


Album For the Young. 


By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
inalspensable tn the Formation of taste. 

‘The pieces in this edition are carefully edited, and many of thera 
are annotated, all of them are fingered and phrased by a teacher o! 
wide experience. Engraving, pening and paper are superior, the 
binding durable and in good taste. In addition, this edition has + 
Biographical Sketch, a Portrait of the Composer, and the "Sixty-cighs 
Rules to Young Musicians,” thus making it en especially desirabie 
edition, 








‘The Music Life 


PICs 
Howey to Succeed in it. 


By Thomas Tapper. _ Price, $1.50. 
‘Tusv ork is a companion volume to “Chats with Music Student” 
the same author. Numerous phases of art and art life are talked 
about in a thoroughly practical way. It points out the way of apomas 
to teachers and students in music, valuable and interesting. 











Teacuers’ POCKET METRONOME, 
Simple, Convenient, Neat and inexpensive 


Price, Nickel-Plated, 50 Cts., Net, Postpane, 


Giving the Correct Metronomie Marks after the Masks 
«el Standard, together with the true Tempoe 








QES‘GNED FOR SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTW. 
6y Wm. &. Wair- 
PRICE, - +» + = $150. 
This book is based upon the fundamental idea that for the 
of the development, discipline and information of the mind, and fs 


teaching the learner how to think and that Techmica’ Studies in Mnaic 
are as useful as any other branch 
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HOW TO BUY A PIANO. 


0 THOSE WHO CONTEMPLATE PURCHASING A PIANO, we address 
this short paper, which contains a few practical facts on the subject. 

To begin with, it is always advisable to buy the very best piano that one 

can pay for. This applies equally to persons of fastidious musical tastes, to those 

of indifferent tastes, and to the student, whose tastes are still to be formed. Very 

musical people are not the only ones who require the best instrument. Taste in music 

is a growth, and the cheap piano which satisfies the purchaser to-day, will show short- 

comings to-morrow in the clearer light of increased knowledge. A good piano is 

especially essential to the student because it is a most important factor in his musical 
education. 

The successful purchase of a piano requires precisely the same outlay of common 
sense that is expended on the purchase of any other commercial article. There is no 
mystery surrounding a piano; its every artistic excellence is capable of simple analysis 
and explanation, and is attributable to inventions of construction, duly patented and 
embodied by expert and therefore costly labor. There is a glamour sometimes inten- 
tionally thrown around the subject by interested parties. Asa consequence, our own 
salesmen are to-day less occupied in praising our own instruments (which speak for 
themselves), than in removing the erroneous impressions made upon the purchaser by 
the salesmen of cheaper wares. For instance, it is often asserted by the latter that 
you overpay for a Steinway piano because of its great name. This is the ancient cry 
of venders of all cheap wares; but in dealing with most other articles the purchaser 
has some knowledge of the goods, and perceives the falsity of the argument, while a 
layman can have no knowledge of what it costs to make a fine piano. He knows 
neither the work required, nor the cost of expert labor. Hence, he turns a willing ear 
to any plea for less expenditure. Unconsciously, he wishes to be convinced, and the 
wish is the father tothe thought. The argument itself is entirely untrue and puerile. 
You do not pay for any man’s name, but for the sterling article which bears that name. 
Competition,—that balance wheel of trade,—relegates each piano manufacturer to his 
proper position in the trade, and prevents any house from obtaining high prices with 
which its goods are not commensurate. You pay no one for a name. 

The house of Steinway & Sons is nearly a half century old, and among our innu- 
merable patrons are some of the shrewdest business men of the country. They have 
bought Steinway pianos not once only, but again and again, for their children and 
grandchildren, as one generation has succeeded another, end deemed them cheaper 





than inferior pianos at smaller prices. Experiment a trifle on your own account; 


QUALITIES WHICH ARTISTS FIND IN THE 


undertake a tour of the piano warerooms. Your first discovery is that you can make 
no intelligent comparison of different makes of pianos, because, except at an exposi- 
tion, you never see all the better makes together, and because to unpracticed ears most 
new pianos sound fairly well when there is present no better instrument with which to 
compare them. Strive as earnestly as you may to remember qualities of tone, you will 
fail, and ultimately will return home with your arm full of piano literature, your ears 
weary with a Babel of sound, and your mind confused by contradictory statements. 
For instance: ‘‘ X”’ is accused by ‘‘ Y”’ of charging overmuch for his great name, 
This, in turn, is refuted by ‘‘Z,” who exposes the fallacies of ‘ Y’s’’ pretensions, but 
forthwith advances his own claim to rank with ‘‘X.’’ Meanwhile, both “*Y” and 
‘‘Z”’ are equally in error, because the instruments of each, as they well know, are at 
that very moment sold throughout the country, in the same warerooms, alongside the 
instruments of ‘* X,” and no equality as to merit is even suggested by the country 
dealer. On the contrary, he represents them as being thoroughly distinct in grade, 
merit, cost, and selling price. At the end of your investigation you will appreciate the 
paradox that in realizing that you know nothing of pianos you know a great deal,— 
know that you need to obtain intelligent guidance. 

At this point permit us to suggest to you the exercise of your usual discretion. 
Go to the house whose piano has ranked fucile princeps for so many years. If its 
instruments are within the reach of your purse, buy one; if not, request guidance as 
to how to proceed further. Discretion will justify you at the time, and experience will 
justify you a thousandfold later on. The purchase of a Steinway is always an excellent 
investment, because. after many years of use, these pianos still retain an unapproach- 
able commercial value, and, musically speaking, their original freshness of tone. 
They have not only lasted well, but they have been a solace while they lasted; they 
have more than pleased, they have satisfied. 

The manufacture of the Steinway Piano is not upon conventional lines; it is a 
certain ideal tone incorporated for all time in the wood and steel of the instrument. 
It is as sincerely true art as the painting of the great masters, but we have this advan- 
tage: The painter cannot work by proxy, whereas we, through our factory, can repro- 
duce our chefs d' euvre indefinitely. 

Regarding the tone, touch, and durability of our pianos, we cite from innumerable 
testimonials the opinion of a few great artis's and acousticians, whose assured position 
in the world of music and science entitles them to speak with undoubted sincerity and 
authority. 


STEINWAY PIANO. 











SENSITIVE TONE AND 
POETIC QUALITY. 


EVENNESS OF SCALE AND 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF OPINION. 


DURATION OF SINGING TONE, 
ENDURANCE OF INSTRUMENT. 
CONSTRUCTION, 


POWER WITH PURITY OF TONE. 


TOUCH. NOBLE QUALITY. 








I would express my enthusiasm, 

inspiration, and unbounded joy in 

its ideal beauty of Tone. 
Paderewski. 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 


Glorious and wonderful instru- 
ments, 
Paderewski. 


In all my long and difficult jour- 
neys over America, in a very inclem- 
ent season, I have used your unri- 
valed pianos exclusively in public 
and private with the most eminent 
satisfaction and effect. They have 


Perfection of touch and mechan-| 
ism, Grandeur and power. 


Paderewski. _ Paderewski. 





Tone the essence of poetry. Its 
wonderful beauty and sympathetic 
quality, its richness and gem-like 
sparkle and brilliancy, arise from | 
the perfect purity of the component 
parts of the tone, 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN, ‘ 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF. 





Matchless pianos. 
In them I have found my ideal 
instrument. 


Essipoff. Essipoft. 


done full justice to their world-wide 


‘The action is perfection itself, re- 
sponding with the utmost prompti- 
tude to the most delicate and the| 
most powerful touch, Under the| 
severest trials its wonderful precis- 
ion, elasticity, and power remain 
unchanged. 

Essipomt. 


Greatest possible volume, depth, 
and sonority. 
Essipoft. 


reputation, both for excellence and 
capacity for enduring the severest 
trials - Rubinstein. 


No other European or American 
pianos known to me_ possess such 
extraordinary durability under the 
severest usage. Essipofr. 





Have used the pianos of nearly 
all celebrated manufacturers; none 
possess to such a marvelous degree 
thatsymy athetic, poetic, and singing 
tone which distinguishes the Stein- 
way above all others, 


FRANZ LISZT. 
ADELINA PATTI. 


‘The magnificent Steinway grand 
piano in my music room presents a 
harmonic totality of admirable qual- 
ities. Permit me the expression of 
my undisguised admiration. 


Patti. Liszt. 


Affording delight even to my old, 
piano-weary fingers. 
Liszt. 


The new Steinway grand is a 
glorious masterpiece in power, so 
nority, singing quality, and perfect 
harmonic effects. 

Liszt. 





E, EAMES-STORY. 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
A, FRIEDHEIM. 


I consider your grand pianos in- 
The tone is enchantingly sweet; |comparable. 

similar in quality to that of a 
stringed instrument and to the hu- 


|man voice, 


Eames-Story, 


Noble in all registers, 
|) Sosefty. is Soseffy. 


The absolutely perfect action of| 
the Steinway pianos renders them 
the indispensable ally of the execu- 
tive artist, 

Josefry. 








‘Their essentially noble and poetic 
quality renders these instraments 
wonderfully sympathetic tu me. 

Gerster. 


Evenness, richness, and surprising 
duration of tone, 


ETELKA GERSTER. 


Gerster, 


Easy, elastic, and agreeable touch. 
Gerst ler. 





Sonorous, In grandeur and power 
equaling the orchestra. 
Josefry. 


As Liszt once stood among the 
piano players of his time, the Stein- 
way concert-grand stands to-day, 
solitary, without a rival, among all 
contemporary instruments of its 
Kind. Both Liszt and Steinway 
reached their aim. Making the at- 
tainments of important predecessors 
their basis of operation, they, as 
path-breakers,lead all others, always 
inventing and creating something 
|uew. If Liszt be recogmized as the 
|creator of modern piano-technic, 
| Steinway must be designated as the 
| founder of modern piano-making. 

Friedheim. 





Sonority and richness. 
= Gerster. 


Unequaled capacity for remaining 
in tune a great length of time, 
Gerster. 





“T prefer your pianofortes to all 
|Jothers on acconnt of their sympa- 

ANNA MEHLIG. || thetic and pvetic tone. 

| : Mehlig. 


Wonderful evenness throughout 
their scale. 
Mehlig. 





Perfect and responsive action. 
Mehlig. 


Glorious sonority. 
Mehlig. 


Capacity for remaining in perfect 
tune and order under the severest 
trials of travel, changes of utmos- 
phere, and use. Mehlig. 





HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
FELICIEN DAVID. 


Improvisateurs find inspi 
its powerful and delicate v ; 
composers a palette which will fur- 
nish the thousand nuances required 
for the interpretation of works 
enriched by the modern conquests 
of instrumentation, 


Gounod. | 





The Steinway is to the pianist 
what the Stradivarius is to the vio- 
| linist. 








Pianists will find new resources| 
for special effects. 


Sonority splendid and essentially 
noble. You have discovered the se- 
cret of lessening, to an imperceptible 
point, the unpleasant harmonic of 
the minor seventh, 


They are superior to all that I 
|have heard or tried to the present 
|day, and in giving you this certifi- 
cate, I not only fulfill a duty of con 
science, bot render justice to the 
man and manufacturer who has re- 
‘alized in his productions the greatest 
progress in the art of piano making, 





ANTON SEIDL, Wondrous beanty of tone quality. 
Seidl. | a ae, = 
| ‘The scale is very even in the best 
sense of the word,—the bass rich 
and pure, the treble singing and 
full, the upper octaves round, and 
replete with vitality and character. 
‘The Steinway piano is a harmoni- 
ous creation of art, so individual 
and sympathetic that the artist of- 
ten feels as if it possessed a living 
personality of its own. 
Aus der Ohe. 





The tone is not only large and 
round, but exquisitely sensitive and 
fresh, These qualities make the 
Steinway piano better adupted to 
cantabile playing at-one extreme, 
and to the most passionate brayoura 
at the other, than any other piano I 
know. 


ADELE AUS DER OHE. 
THEODORE THOMAS. 


Aus der Ohe. 





The action of the Steinway piano, 
ombining, as it does, depth, power, 
lightness, and elasticity, affords the 
artist the means of producing the 
most delicate shades of tone color, 
the most piquant effects, and the 
most tremendous bravoura. 
Aus der Ohe. 





Their tone is noble, sonorous, and 
pure; even in the utmost fortissimo 
it is rich and sweet. Moreover, it 
carries so far that it makes the most 
delicate pianissimo practicable in 
very large halls. 

Aus der Ohe. 


Soachi Gounod, Berlioz. David. 
Perfect evenness from the lowest es 
tones to the highest; the latter of a Enchanting pianos and glorious 
| distinctness I never heard before. | Wasy touch. fortes, 
Seidl. Seial. Seidl. 


I consider the Steinway piano the 
best piano at present made, and that 
is the reason why I use it in private 
and also in all my public concerts. 
As long as the pianos of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons retain that high 
| degree of excellence of manufacture 
/and those admirable qualities which 

have always distinguished them I 
shall continue to use them in prefer- 
ence to all other pianos. 

Theo, Thomas. 





I find your grand piano of won- 
drous beauty. It is a noble work of 
jart. Wagner. 

‘The entire scale is remarkable for 
ite evenness, richness, and yolume 
of tone. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
H. von HELMHOLTZ. 


Wonderful sweetness The tone 
liquid, singing, and harmonions. 
Helmholtz. 

T desire to express to yon frankly 
my admiration of the noble singing 
aud wonderfully sympathetic tone- | 

ity of your pianos, combined 


Helmholtz. 





ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
JEAN and EDOUARD 


Your magnificent grand piano, 
which we have used during our 





DE RESZKE. with an extraordinary volume of|tournée in America, is in every re- 
tone, enabling the pianist to pro-| spect a truly remarkable instru- 
FRANZ ABT. duce the most beautiful tonal effects,|ment We take real pleasure in 


withal orchestral. 





stating the fact. ‘: 
De Reszké. 








SOFIA SCALCHI. 


Nikisch 


Am amazed by the lightness and 
delicacy of the touch, considering! 
its great volume of tone, and by the 
|precise and perfect cessation of tone 
|which the dampers effect. 

Hl Helmholtz, 


Our great tone masters, when 
writing the grandest of their crea- 
tions for the pianoforte, seem to 
have had a presentiment of the 
ideal grand piano as now attained 
by yourselves. 

Wagner. 


Am amazed at the prolonged du- 

ration of tones by which the instru- 

ment becomes organ-like. 
cit 





holt, 





They combine all excellencies to 
the highest possible degree, their! 
tone is poetic and sympathetic, com- 
bined with wonderful singing qual- 
ity and sonority, supporting the’ 
voice most admirably. The touch 
and action is unsurpassed, light and 
elastic, answering promptly to all 





I have met many fine European 
and American pianofortes, but none 
that combine grandeur and poetry 
of tone, elasticity of touch, in short, 
everything that renders’ a piano 


perfect, to such a degree as do your | 


celebrated pianofortes. 





requirements. Sealeh 





Abt. 


| In taking one of your Grands to 
Europe, [ am conscious of the fact 
that I will possess the best piano at 
|present made, an instrament thet 
|will wear well and withstand the 
| effect of any climate. 





isch. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, ™ 








ooms: Steinway Hall, 107, 109, and 111 East 14th Street, 
NEV YORE. 





